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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We have received from one of our readers, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkirk, the subjoined letter and the copy of another 
letter which he addressed to the editors of the Daily 
Chronicle, the Daily News, and the Morning Leader, respec- 
tively. It is hardly necessary to say that none of the 
able editors in question found himself impelled to print 
Mr. Hopkirk’s communication. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srr,—On Saturday last I sent a letter, of which the 
enclosed is a copy, to the respective editors of the 
Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, and the Morning 
Leader.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ArtHur F. Hopxirk. 
London, 8.W., July 13, 1909. 


[Copy-] 

Sir,—It must be evident to every unprejudiced 
observer that our noble sedition-mongers recollect the 
legal maxim, Qui facit per alium facit per se, but 
forget the proverb, Qui s’excuse s’accuse. This, how- 
ever, is merely by the way. What I most particularly 
desire to draw public attention to is as follows: When 
Reuter’s report of Lord Minto’s speech of Decem- 
ber 11, 1908, was sent out to the London press, it 
contained the following passage: “The Government of 
India have this conspiracy to deal with. We know 
its aim—the systematic assassination of Government 
officials, which is to discredit our administration and 
expel the British Raj from India, and, notwithstand- 
ing the wicked absurdity of such schemes, we cannot 
disregard the fact that personal and public safety are 
dangerously threatened, and that we are imperatively 
called upon to protect public safety and subdue the 
indications of increasing lawlessness.” This passage 
was deliberately deleted by the Daily Chronicle and 
the Daily News. The former, it is true, “ gave itself 
away ” by quoting words from the deleted passage, but 











the Daily News was much too artful to make such an 
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error. It prattled . prettily of. “‘organisations really 
engaged in attempting to instil into the young men 
a proper spirit of self-reliance and public; service.” 
The Morning Leader certainly did give the passage in 
full, but, in a short leader, termed the murderous con- 
spiracy spoken of by Lord Minto “a movement 
which admittedly numbers already 15,000 mis- 
sionaries.” One is impelled to ask: Since when has 
dastardly murder been an evidence of “a proper spirit 
of self-reliance and public service,” and whether 


“murderer” and “missionary” are synonymous 
terms? : 


_it is interesting to note that the chief proprietor 
of the Morning Leader was, on Thursday, June 24 
made a Privy Councillor on Mr. Asquith’s recom. 
mendation, and that Sir Curzon Wyllie was brutally 
murdered just one week later—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
ArtHur F. Hopxrrs. 
London, 8.W., July 10, 1909. 
The three leading organs of English Radicalism have 
reason to be proud of themselves 


The letter from Mr. Horvath which we print in our 
correspondence columns is one that cannot fail to appeal 
to any person of common sense. The idea of providing 
garage for airships in pits seems very obvious and simple. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the idea has never occurred 
to anyone before, and it has most certainly never been 
put into practice, and if Mr. Horvath had been inclined to 
turn his idea to pecuniary advantage there would very 
probably have been a good deal of money in it. He has pre- 
ferred to make a free present of it to the War Office out 
of gratitude to the country of his adoption (Mr. Horvath 
is a Hungarian by birth), which is very much to his credit, 
especially as by so doing he seems to have successfully 
“queered” the Daily Mail’s beautiful idea of extracting 
an advertisement for itself out of the needs of the nation, 


The world was upside down in the day of Shakespeare. 
It was a mad world, and we suppose that it has continued 
to wax madder and madder unto pretty nigh the perfect 
madness. And for our own part we are inclined to the 
belief that this madness is a most serious affair, because 
it is a madness of the spirit rather than a madness of the 
mere physical man. Physically considered, most of us 
have become almost tiresomely sane. We have liver pills 
and twopenny tubes and registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages. Physical man was never so snug and secure 
as he is at the present moment, and the spiritual man was 
never so dangerously and terribly placed. However, we 
must avoid dissertation. We have been reading a paper 
called the Bodleian, which is published by a publisher and 
described on the front page as “ A Journal of Books at 
the Bodley Head.” Now the Bodley Head is a famous 


sign of sorts. It was the sign under which Mr. William 


| Watson, Mr. Stephen Phillips, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 


were brought before our kind notice and attention as 
Bodley poets ; and we believe that in America, at any rate, 
it is held in great respect, and, indeed, regarded as a kind 
of true symbol and, if we may say so, trade mark of modern 
English poetry. There can be no doubt in the world that 
Mr. William Watson and Mr. Stephen Phillips have 
published excellent poetry at the Bodley Head. Mr. 
Le Gallienne may be a horse of another colour, and more of 
a prose man than a poet, but he, too, has published ‘at 
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the Bodley Head respectable, passable, and even distin- 
guished matter. 
we find the “Journal of Books at the Bodley Head ” printing 
on its front page a poem by Mr. Darrell Figgis—Phebus, 
what a name !—entitled “ Beloved, Hast Perceived.” Think 
of that “hast perceived” and weep for Bodley, not to 
mention Mr. John Lane and the divine Muses. “Beloved, 
Hast Perceived” is couched in the following melancholy 
strain :— 


Beloved, hast perceived a throstle tune 
His liberal wealth of song 

’Mid the leafy coverts, all a lucent noon, 
Where audience none had he, yet, desolate, 
He fluted keen and strong, 

Appreciated only by his mate! 


‘ 


How, oh my beloved, do you “ perceive ” mortal bird—or, 
for that matter, mortal fiddler—‘ tune his liberal wealth 
of song”? And consider “appreciated only by his mate” 
even in a world of appreciations and an epoch of 
of auctioneers and valuers. Put this stanza of Mr, Figgis 
against— 

And thou shalt envy me my shadowy crag 

And softly feeding vulture, 
or the hundred other fine things promulgated at the Bodley 
Head by Mr. Stephen Phillips. Or put it against the fifty 
equally fine things promulgated at the same address by 
Mr. William Watson. If Figgis were a poet he would 
never have said “ Beloved, hast perceived” in a thousand 
years. A schoolboy would be whipped for saying it; yet 
the Bodleian prints it unblushingly on its front page. 


Nor is this all. When we look further into our beautiful 
“Journal of Books at the Bodley Head” we come across 
an interview with Figgis headed boldly, not to say brassily, 
“ A Poet at Business.” What business has a poet at busi- 
ness? “We found Mr. Figgis seated at a broad desk, 
papers and letters strewn before him, while a telephone 
tinkled as we entered,” warbles the Bodleian. Hence, of 
course, “ Beloved, Hast Perceived.” Mr. Figgis is probably 
the owner of a fountain pen and an American roll-top 
desk and many sets of card indices. There are no doubt 
three or four lines of telephones and a private “wire” or 
so available at his office, “coupling him up” with the 
uttermost parts of the “yearth.” And for all that we have 
known better poetry than “Beloved, Hast Perceived” to 
be written on the top of a tub strewn with writs and 
administration orders, and fourth and final notices about 
the gas and water. Mr. Figgis assured the “ Bodley Head” 
interviewer that he is not only a poet, but a business man. 
Beloved, hast perceived a business man tune on the 
telephone his wealth of song? 
God and Mammon. And ye cannot serve Apollo and the 
telephone exchange. Of course, there is no harm in try- 
ing, and Mr. Figgis is welcome to his try, and should per- 
haps even be applauded for it. At the same time it is 
impossible for us to applaud the editor of the Bodleian for 
his attempt to convince the poetry-loving public by inter- 
view and innuendo that because he “found Mr. Figgis 
seated at a broad desk, papers and letters strewn before 
him, while a telephone bell tinkled,’ Mr. Figgis is not 
only a poet but a business man. 


Never! Ye cannot serve 


The Bodleian is full of interviews. In any case, it has 
interviewed not only the poet Figgis, but a novelist of the 
name of De Sélincourt. We reproduce a portion of the 
Bodleian’s statement as to the manner in which Mr. de 
Sélincourt moves and has his novelistic being :— 


Yet in the present month of July, 1909, | 


| 
| 





| ground landlords.” 
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As I entered the room, a teddy-bear (fortunately 
hollow) hurtled an inch from my nose. In the wake 
of the teddy-bear flew a blue-grey kitten, who pounced 
on his prey with a savage growl. At the same moment 
a shout of laughter went up from the other end of 
the room ; the music (a Schubert impromptu) stopped, 
and I found myself face to face with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh de Sélincourt, both deeply apologetic, but both 
laughing merrily. 

“T do love those young things!” said my host, when 
I had been soothed and made comfortable. “Just 
look at the kitten! Isn’t it splendid the way he 
growls and jumps? Isn’t he thoroughly alive?” 
And again the teddy-bear was thrown across the room, 
and again the blue-grey kitten flashed, and again the 
shout of laughter went up. 

“T’m glad,” I ventured, when quiet was more or 
less restored by Mrs. de Sélincourt’s firm capture of 
the kitten, “that I didn’t interrupt you when you were 
at work.” 


“But I am at work,” said Mr. de Sélincourt, point- 
ing to the exquisitely neat manuscript of something 
that looked very like a play. “Where could I find 
better inspiration than in such music as that?” (And 
all who have heard Miss Janet Wheeler play the piano 
will hasten to agree.) “ Put me off? Absurd! TI love 
to write when my wife’s playing. And the kitten— 
why, he’s a constant lesson in vitality, joy, simplicity 
—-all the things one wants to get into one’s writing.” 

“Vitality, yes,” I said. “That’s a feature the 
public always looks for in your novels. But what do 
you mean exactly by simplicity?” 

“Well,” Mr. de Sélincourt began, crossing a very 
long pair of legs, “I think it’s perfectly simple. You 
see, if you want to—I mean, you understand of course 
that things aren’t always—because when people say 
that they think it’s because of one thing, you simply 
must have it always in your mind that the result is 
absolutely the same as—naturally.” 

“$o that,” said I, “is simplicity. 


I quite under- 
stand.” 


Beloved, hast perceived 

The blue-grey kitten and the teddy bear 
(Fortunately hollow) hurtle nigh the nose 

Of Mister Lane’s young gentleman ; what time 
Schubert is tinkled from the shining grand 
And Hugh de Sélincourt, crossing pairs of legs, 
Shouts prettily with laughter? 

Lord, what a page may England now expect 
From blue-grey kittens, teddy bears, and lengths 
Of novelistic legs, and Schubert, and again 
Shouts of shy laughter from de Selincourt. 


Fie, fie, Mr. Lane! What in the name of goodness may you 
imagine that you are giving us? “When at last I went 
away I took with me a very pleasant impression of a vivid, 
youthful, yet already wise, personality, and an atmosphere 
of energy and gaiety quite appropriate to the young 
apostle of joy. And TI did not forget to offer my parting 
respects to the blue-grey kitten.” As Mr. Cope’s reader 
once blandly remarked, “ What a piece of work is man! ” 


The Star newspaper is determined to do all that in it 
lies for the unpropertied classes. What “Captain Coe” 
and “Old Joe” cannot accomplish is, it appears, to be 
accomplished by a Mr. John Lewis, “the well-known 
Oxford Street draper, who recently went to prison as a 
protest against what he considers the arbitrary powers of 
It appears that 
Mr. Lewis has had no reply to the letter he addressed to Lord 


Howard de Walden, his ground landlord, inviting him to inspect 
Mr. Lewis’s premises in Oxford Street. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


The reason why I have invited his lordship to inspect the 
remises,”’ said Mr. Lewis in an interview yesterday, “ig that 
e should see the injury done to me by ‘his refusal to allow me 
to use Nos. 16 and 17 Holles Street, for the purposes for which 
I had intended to use them, namely, to incorporate them with 
the adjoining premises, of which, architecturally, they really 
form part. ye not being allowed to incorporate Nos. 16 
and 17 with the other premises my business is disorganised.” 


PLACARDS FORBIDDEN. 


In the draft leases of Mr. Lewis’s newly built Oxford Street 
premises a clause has been inserted prohibiting Mr. Lewis from 
exhibiting any bills other than those appertaining to his business. 

In spite of that—or perhaps because of that—Mr. Lewis is 
exhibiting his open letter to Lord Howard de Walden on boards 
in front of his windows. On other boards in front of Mr. Lewis’s 

remises are quotations from Sir William Harcourt, John 
Morley, Cobden, and Joseph Chamberlain, dealing with the land 
and kindred questions. 


A STRAIGHT TIP. 


On one board is the declaration that : 

The hereditary landed aristocracy dread the moral power 
of small proprietors; they prefer the degradation of the 
tenants, and to reserve to themselves the right to pose 
as the absolute lords of the soil, the source of all wealth and 
the rightful inheritance of the whole community. 

On another board is this statement: ‘The present ownership 
of the big landed estates is the outcome of conquest and con- 
fiscation by the Norman freebooters, cupplementea by rapacious 
and licentious monarchs, which must be followed by bad cultiva 
tion, bad dwellings, and bad morals.”’ 


“ABOMINABLE POWERS.” 


“Tf,” said Mr. Lewis yesterday, “ Lord Howard de Walden 
doesn’t come and inspect the premises I shall write another 
letter to him in a week’s time. My whole object is to call 
attention to the abominable, tyrranical confiscatory powers of 
the ground landlords. 


“ 


“Under the present system these landlords have most 
arbitrary powers over the building situated on their land. What 
I am aiming at is to release the buildings from the grip of the 
ground landlords and to give the occupiers of the buildings fuil 
powers over those buildings.”’ 


All of which is very fine and very high-sounding, but the 
Star and Mr. Lewis appear to forget that when Mr. Lewis 
took up the tenancy of his premises he took up the tenancy 
under certain well-defined conditions, and that whatever 
may have been Mr. Lewis’s private reasons for going to 
prison, Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady’s reasons for sending 
him thither were stated by Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady to 
be as follows :— 


There has been a clear breach by the Defendant 
(Mr. Lewis) and a clear contempt of Court. I am of 
opinion that the utmost consideration and courtesy 
have been shown by the Plaintiffs and their solicitors 
towards Mr. Lewis. Every attempt has been made to 
induce him to comply with the judgment before bring- 
ing on this motion. All the letters are conciliatory, 
and ample time has been given Mr. Lewis to comply 
with the Order. I regret to say that Mr, Lewis’s 
conduct is not of the same character. The letters that 
have been read show a fixed determination by the 
Defendant, John Lewis, to carry out, if he possibly 
can, his original building scheme, in the promotion 
of which he was proceeding when he was stopped by 
the Injunction; and without dwelling at all upon the 
placards which he has exhibited, I am of opinion that 
those placards do aggravate the contempt of which he 
has been guilty. I am of opinion that the Defendant 
is simply setting the Court and its Judgment at defi- 
ance, and that nothing but an order in the terms of 
the notice of motion, under which the Plaintiffs will 
be at liberty to issue a Writ of Attachment for the pur- 
pose of attaching the Defendant, will enable the Plain- 
tiffs to obtain a compliance with the Judgment. I 
therefore make an order in the terms of the notice of 
motion. 


So much for Buckingham! 


¥ 
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A MASQUE 


Blind from the goblin-haunted glooms of night, 
Passion with poisonous blossoms in her hair; 
Then, crowned with rotted chaplets, wan Despair ; 
And Folly from base deeds in headlong flight; 
Hate with a dagger hid and crafty mien; 
Revolt, conspirator against his friend ; 

Falsehood, and Sloth, did miserably wend 

With many a gaillardise across the scene. 


And with this rout gone by, there fell a hush 
On the long darkling glades of Memory : 

But afterwards methought I heard a thrush 
Sing brave and joyous; and there seemed to be 
Dawn in the air and eastward some faint flush, 
As Love went by, and turning looked at me. 


8. 8. 


TO THE VISCOUNTESS 
HAMBLEDEN 


Dear Lavy Hampiepen,—We have been advised by 
sundry startled persons, not remotely connected with the 
great house of Smith and Son, that your Ladyship’s con- 
nection with that house is not a commercial connection, 
and not a connection which gives you say or control in 
the management or direction. We are quite willing to 
accept this view, though we may not exactly place abso- 
lute reliance on the knowledge and wisdom of our kind 
informants. We will assume, however, that the Viscountess 
Hambleden is entirely innocent of part or lot with W. H. 
Smith and Son, and that she has never heard the names 
of Awdrey, Hornby, Smart, Morgan, or Tietgens; that she 
has never drawn a penny piece out of the vast profits 
Messrs. Smith are supposed to obtain by the sale of Daily 
Mails, Pink ’Uns, Winning Posts, Freethinkers, leather 
purses, hat-guards, umbrella rings, and soiled novels; and 
that all the glorious traditions of the concern are nothing 
to her. On the other hand, we feel sure that your: Lady- 
ship would be the last person in the world to wish that 
we should endeavour to ignore, forget, or conceal connec- 
tions of another and more beautiful character. In a life 
of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
assured us that the late Mr. W. H. Smith’s career was a 
“blameless ” and “ useful” career. Noman could wish for a 
more creditable epitaph. The blamelessness and usefulness 
of the late Mr. Smith’s career are illustrated and confirmed 
by the existence of your Ladyship’s title, for which and 
for its bearer, let us hasten to assure you, we have due 
and becoming respect. In another account of the career 
of the late Mr. Smith we find it recorded that because of 
his high-mindedness and absolute honesty and integrity 
in the management of his business and his dealings with 
the public he was commonly known as “Old Morality.” 
This is greatly to his honour, and it is equally to his honour 
that his steady exclusion of “pernicious” and harmful 
literature from the bookstalls of a certain railway company 
earned for him the further sobriquet of “the Missionary.” 
So that as regards the most important of the connections 
to which we have referred your Ladyship has every reason 
for pride and thankfulness. As to the remaining connec- 
tions, the Honourable William Fredérick Danvers Smith, 
M.P., D.L., J.P., principal partner with Awdrey and 
Hornby in the present firm of W. H. Smith and Son, is. 
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your Ladyship’s only son, heir to the title, President of 
the Hambleden Swimming Club, and altogether a very 
promising young fellow. Furthermore, this young gentle- 
man is the proud father of an heir named William Henry, 
who, ‘after what we sincerely hope will be the long reign 
of his father, will in his turn succeed to the pomps and 
dignities of the Viscounty of Hambleden, the presidency 
of the Hambleden Swimming Club, and the delights of 
commercial association with Awdrey, Hornby, and Smart. 
This little boy, it seems, lately achieved another birthday, 
and on that occasion, among the numerous presents which 
dazzled his eager eyes, was a complete toy model of one 
of Smith’s bookstalls, with suitably touching and endear- 
ing messages from the staff to the young master. We make 
no doubt that the little boy was pleased ; we make no doubt 
that the Honourable W. F. D. Smith was pleased; and we 
make no doubt that your Ladyship was pleased by this 
charming gift. We were pleased ourselves, though per- 
haps a trifle amused. So that in these rather important 
senses your Ladyship has a plain connection with the old- 
established, flourishing, and indubitably powerful firm 
which conducts its business from the classic premises at 
186, Strand; and it is therefore that we take the liberty 
of addressing you openly and publicly at the present 
juncture. We are of opinion that whatever may be your 
Ladyship’s influence, or want of it, as regards the com- 
mercial affairs of “the old firm,” your influence upon the 
Honourable W. F. D. Smith, and particularly upon his 


son and heir William Henry, is a matter to be considered, | 


and a matter which may be considered from the point of 
view of the public interest. We believe that at the present 
moment the Honourable W. F. D, Smith is really absolute 
master of the destinies of W. H. Smith and Son. If he 
chooses to say “yea” at 186, Strand, it must be “yea”; 
if he choses to say “nay,” it must be “nay.” We can 
well understand that in the press of his parliamentary and 
other public duties the Honourable W. F. D. Smith does 
of necessity leave a great deal of the actual management 
of W. H. Smith and Son to Awdrey, Hornby, Smart, and 
the rest of them, and we do not suppose that even if he 
were determined personally to supervise the working of the 
concern he would find it possible to tackle them single- 
handed. At the same time, we are of opinion that he might 
advantageously inquire a little strictly into what is taking 
place, and into the effect of Messrs. Smith’s powers and 
position and their relations with the public. There can be 
no doubt in the world that the late W. H. Smith recog- 
nised that he was a monopolist, and that his only excuse 
for continuing to permit himself to engage in monopoly was 
that when it came to the point he insisted that his duty 
to the public should always have priority before his per- 
sonal interest and the interest of the firm of W. H. Smith. 
We are far from suggesting that at the present time the 
firm of W. H. Smith and Son are engaged in a nefarious 
or disreputable, or for that matter even an undesirable, 
business. The matters with which they deal daily are 
large and intricate matters, difficult to be understood by 
common men, and full of pitfalls for the unwary and for 
the class of person who believes that whatever is is right. 
The main question that we wish to bring before your Lady- 
ship is a delicate question, and a question which the wisest 
heads would have hesitation in endeavouring to settle out 
of hand. Broadly, however, we may put it this way: Are 
the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, as they 
now exist, conducted in a manner which would have met 
with the approval of “Old Morality”? Would he, or 
would he not, have tolerated the association of his firm’s 
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honourable name with the retailing and pushing of 
certain classes of literature which are now to be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s stalls? 
Would he have put up with the Winning. Post?. Would 
he have sold over his counter in the Strand for 
twopence a blasphemous paper like the Freethinker? 
would he have been a party to the dissemination by his 
firm of the dubious novels which little boys with “W. H. 
Smith ” on their caps now thrust into your face on every 
railway platform ? Would he have set up, as Messrs. 
Smith now set up, the claim that they are “merely 
distributors,” and that they are not concerned with the 
contents of any book or periodical they may sell, provided 
those contents are not libellous or absolutely obscene. 
And having set up such a justification, would he at any 
time in his career have attempted to muzzle or otherwise 
harass or hamper persons who were honestly bent upon 
preventing the sale of doubtful literature. We believe 
that if the late Mr. W. H. Smith were alive to-day the 
bookstalls of W. H. Smith and Son would be quite 
different affairs from what they are. Not only so, but we 
believe, further, that if his hand were still at the helm, 
or if his principles and high-mipdedness still imbued the 
firm, the whole trend of English journalism and of certain 
classes of English publishing would have been altered, and 
altered for the better. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, it 
is true, refuse to expose certain journals and certain books 
on their stalls, but it is notorious that, leaving out the 
most flagrant and obvious of undesirable publications, one 
can get anything one wants in the way of dubious printed 
matter by ordering it at Smith’s. To take the Freethinker 
as an instance in point, it is true that you cannot buy the 
Freethinker at Messrs. W. H. Smith’s stalls. On the other 
hand, you can buy it at their Strand house for twopence— 
we have ourselves purchased it there for the last three 
weeks—and if you order it at Smith’s bookstalls your 
order will not be refused. Then, again, take the case of 
the Winning Post. The Winning Post has been removed 
from Messrs. Smith’s stalls at least twice. On the last 
occasion it was removed by reason of proceedings at the 
police-courts, and the partners in Messrs. Smith were 
summoned for selling the paper. Yet it was not until 
they were so summoned that they decided to refuse to 
retail this journal. Of course, they will plead that they 
did not know that the contents of the Winning Post were 
occasionally unseemly and against the public decency. 
Ignorance is no excuse in law, as we are all aware, but it 
is sufficient, apparently, for Messrs. Smith of the present 
day. Would “Old Morality” have pleaded ignorance? 
The point we now raise is not by any means so small as it 
may appear. In future articles we shall have occasion to 
amplify it and to show by hard facts what it really means 
and what a number of public dangers it involves. Mean- 
while we venture to beg of your Ladyship this favour— 
namely and to wit, that you will ask, as a mother has a 
right to ask, the Honourable W. F. D. Smith whether 
he has given to the important subject which we raise that 
careful thought and attention which would undoubtedly 
have been bestowed upon it by his late respected father. 
We will go further, and ask your Ladyship to inquire if 
the Honourable W. F. D. Smith can put his hand on his 
heart and say flatly, as between mother and son, that, so 
far as he knows to the contrary, the bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son are a boon to the public and in no 
sense a public danger or a reflection upon the honourable 
name and the high principles of “Old Morality.” If 


| your Ladyship’s son answers these questions in a manner 
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satisfactory to your Ladyship we shall be content. It 
- will not be sufficient for the Honourable W. F. D. Smith 
to say that he is unacquainted with the nature of some of 
the journals sold at these stalls. If he is to retain his 
monopoly it is his business and duty to make himself 
acquainted with what he is retailing and to look to it that 
he retails nothing which can be considered harmful or 
undesirable by broad-minded people. If under your 
Ladyship’s motherly tutelage he will take this duty upon 
himself for the next few months we make no doubt that 
we shall see great changes in the business of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, and we shall rejoice accordingly. Mean- 
while we subscribe ourselves—Your Ladyship’s most 
obedient servants, THe ACADEMY. 


LITERARY INACCURACIES 
I. 


Ports and other writers of fiction often state or imply 
what is contrary to fact. But as they do not thereby 
intend to deceive, they cannot of course be regarded as 
teaching what is untrue. They deliberately take liberties 
with fact for the purposes of their art; but too often they 
may be detected in transgressing accuracy of fact uninten- 
tionally through ignorance or carelessness. Most of the 


instances given below are taken from the pages of poetry | 


or professed fiction, but some occur in histories and ency- 
clopedias and other works intended to afford true know- 
ledge of facts. 

Some of these deviations from fact are notorious. Such 
are Shakespeare’s anatopisms, when, following Greene’s 
“Pandosto,” he makes a ship touch on the deserts of 
Bohemia, and takes his characters by sea from Verona to 
Milan. In both cases Shakespeare has, however, found 
defenders of his accuracy. 
teenth century the province of Carniola was dependent on 
Bohemia, so that Fiume, now the port of Hungary, may 
then have been a Bohemian seaport. We are also reminded 
of the inland navigation of the Adige and canals connected 
with it in the Middle Ages. But this can hardly justify 
Panthino and Launce in talking of the tide at Verona. 
Shakespeare’s two most famous anachronisms are to be 
found in “Troilus and Cressida” and the “ Winter’s 
Tale.” In the former Hector refers to Aristotle’s opinion 
that young men are unfit to study moral philosophy. In 
the latter, we have an anachronism of some fifteen cen- 
turies, for in the same play we have an embassy to the 
oracle of Delphi not yet dumb and a statue “newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian master Julio Romano,” who 
died in the middle of the sixteenth century. After such a 
large anachronism, it is hardly worth noticing that in this 
play (I., ii, 419) there is an allusion to Judas Iscariot, 
“that did betray the best,” which must also, though in a 
less degree, have been subsequent to the Delphi incident. 
The thunder of cannon is heard in “King John” (I, i., 
26), a century and a half before the battle of Cressy. In 
the first part of “Henry IV.” (IIL., iv., 377) we read of 
“that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o’ horse- 
back up a hill perpendicular and with his pistol kills a 
sparrow flying,” although pistols do not appear to have 
come into use before the sixteenth century (see Murray’s 
Dictionary, s.v. “pistol” or “pistolet”). Hamlet (IL., i., 
78) and Cesar (I., ii, 266) are clothed in Elizabethan 
doublets, and the Romans in “Julius Cesar,” though they 
measured the time only by quiet dials and clepsydre, are 


provided (II., i., 192) with clocks that strike, dividing the | 


day into hours according to the modern practice. Plutarch 
describes Coriolanus as “even such another as Cato would 
have a soldier and captain to be.” Shakespeare thinks this 
comparison too good to be lost, so his Titus Lartius 
describes Coriolanus as “a soldier even to Cato’s wish,” 
although Cato lived some three hundred years after the 
date assigned to Coriolanus. In “Coriolanus” (II., i., 
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We are told that in the thir- | 
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128), Menenius refers to a sovereign prescription in Galen, 
who flourished in the second century of the Christian era. 
As large a proportion of anachronisms would probably be 
detected in the works of Shakespeare’s dramatic contem- 
poraries, even of those who had had the advantage of an 
Oxford or Cambridge education, if their works were 
scanned as closely as Shakespeare’s have been. It has been 
noted, for instance, that in Thomas Lodge’s “ Wounds of 
Civil War, lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marius 
and Scilla,” Marius swears by “Our Lady.” In the “Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” it is not likely that Shakespeare is 
responsible for the schoolmaster who interlards his con- 
versation with Latin quotations in the days of Theseus. 
Even Ben Jonson, with all his learning, is found, in the 
first scene of “Sejanus,” to outdo Shakespeare’s ana- 
chronism in “ Julius Cesar” by giving his Romans watches 
as well as clocks. There one of his characters remarks 
that the clients of Sejanus 


, change every mood, 
Habit and garb, as often as he varies; 
Observe him as his watch observes his clock. 


In the “Lamentable Tragedy of Locrine,” Brutus, great 
grandson of Alneas, speaks of the “ wealthy mines found in 
the bowels of America.” Marlowe can, like Shakespeare, 
be guilty of an anatopism, for he makes the Greeks march 
to the island of Tenedos. 

Although Shakespeare is said by Ben Jonson to have 
known “little Latin and less Greek,” he commits surpris- 
ingly few mistakes in his classical allusions. Spenser, in 
spite of his learning, makes one or two curious slips, which 
may be due to the want of books to refer to in the wild 
west of Ireland, where he composed most of his poetry. 
He tells us (“ F. Q.,” 2, vii., 52) how, after gladly quaffing 
the hemlock, Socrates 


Poured out his life and last philosophy 
To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


This is evidently a confusion between Crito and Critias. 
Crito was the friend to whom, after drinking the hemlock, 
Socrates addressed his last words, “Crito, I owe a cock 
to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?” after 
which, as we read in Plato’s “ Phaedo,” he expired, and 
Crito closed his eyes and mouth. Critias was the Athenian 
statesman, who was indeed a pupil of Socrates, but did 
little credit to the teaching of his master. Probably the 
confusion is partly due to Spenser’s having in his mind 
and attributing to Socrates the last words of Thiramenes 
as he poured out the dregs of the fatal draught: “This to 
the health of the fair Critias.” Spenser, also in “F. Q.,” 
3, vii., 41, confuses mount Olympus, the home of the gods, 
with the plain of Olympia, where the great Greek games 
were celebrated, and writes of 


the marble pillar that is pight 
Upon the top of Mount Olympus hight 
For the brave youthly champions to assay 
With burning chariot wheels it nigh to smite. 


The same mistake is made by Sidney, who tells us in his 
“Defence of Poetry” that “Philip of Macedon reckoned 
a horse-race won at Olympus among his three fearful 
felicities.” Lily, in his “ Euphues,” evidently thought the 
Symplegades, or clashing rocks, were quicksands, or he 
would not have made an old gentleman of Naples describe 
his hero as ready, if he shunned Syrtes, “to sink into 
Semphlagades.” 

Another confusion committed by Spenser is that between 
sabaoth (hosts) and sabbath (rest), from which he may be 
inferred to have been ignorant of Hebrew. This confusion 
occurs in the last words of the fragment on Mutability :— 


But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 
O, that great Sabaoth God grant. me that Sabaoth’s sight, 


Under the influence of the same confusion, Bacon calls 
Divinity “the Sabaoth and port of man’s labours and pere- 
grinations.” Last of all, in “Ivanhoe,” Scott’s Isaac 


speaks of “a loss which swallows up the gains of a week, 
aye, of the space between two Sabaoths.” 
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Chaucer’s poems render a fairly rich crop of ana- 
chronism. He, like Shakespeare in “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” attributes the usages of Christian chivalry to the 
prehistoric Greeks in the “Knight’s Tale,” and in his 
“Troilus and Criseyde.” In the latter poem Pandarus 
refers to the twelve books of the Thebaid of Statius, and 
calls Amphioraus a bishop. In the former, Arcite has a 
Turkish bow and another warrior a Prussian shield. In 
another Canterbury Tale Virginia refers to the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter. In the description of the battle of 
Actium in the “Legend of Good Women,” we are told of 
the grisly sound of the great guns. Such disregard of 
chronology was not confined to Chaucer, but was charac- 
teristic of the fiction of the age in which he lived. Indeed, 
we may say that in his classical learning, as in other 
more important respects, how 


With grisly soun outgoth the grete gonne. 


In this particular case Skeat denies the anachronism, and 
explains the “grete gonne” as meaning a huge missile, 
for which use he quotes an example: “There come fliand a 
gunne.” 


the artillery that was coming into use in his day. On the 
other hand, the account of the battle of Actium appears 
to be based on the battle of Sluys (1340), at which there 
is no record of cannon having been used. 

Chaucer in his classical learning resembled Shakespeare. 
He had read many Latin authors, partly in originals and 
partly in translations. He knew Greek and Latin history 


and mythology as they are represented in early French |° 
He was fond of displaying his | 


and Latin literature. 
learning, as Shakespeare also was in the beginning of his 
literary career. But he certainly cannot be regarded as 
an accurate classical scholar. Some of his mistakes are 
certainly very curious. 
refers to when writing about Troy is a mysterious Lollius. 
Professor Skeat seems inclined to agree with Dr. Latham’s 
suggestion that Chaucer understood from Horace’s well- 
known line (Ep. I., ii., 1), 


Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 


that there was a great writer called Lollius, who had | 
Possibly this might be a joke | 
of Chaucer’s, intended to mystify, much as if one should | 
speak of Rose as the name of one of Tennyson’s nurses on | 


narrated the siege of Troy. 


the strength of the line, 
Rose a nurse of eighty years. 


But Chaucer and his contemporaries appear to have been 
very shaky about their declensions and other points of 
Latin grammar. 
not appear to know that “ Eneidos ” 


is a genitive, when he 
tells us to 


Read Virgil in Eneidos. 


r . a . . . . . | 
This curious use of the genitive form is not confined to | 
a : : : | 
Chaucer, and doubtless arises from the A®neid being | 


described as “ Aneidos Libri XII.” 


where allusion is made to the wretch 


That brende [burned} the temple of Isidis 
In Athenes. 


Here there is also a double mistake of fact, for the allusion 
must surely be to Herostratus, who burnt the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 


Marcia that lost her skin. 


Marcia stands for the satyr Marsyas, who was flayed by 
Apollo. As his name appears in Ovid as Marsya and in 
Dante as Marsia, Chaucer supposes the word to be feminine, 


and spells it in the same way as, in the “ Legend of Good | 
Women” (252), he spells the name of Marcia Catoun, the | 
He regards Iulus and | 


daughter of Cato the younger. 
Ascanius as two persons (“ House of Fame,” 177, 178)— 


THE AOA 





This, however, is a rare use of the word, and | 
it would be quite in accordance with medieval usage to | 
think that Chaucer would introduce into a classical battle | 


Among the authorities that he | 


In the “ House of Fame” (378) he does | 


* Zine The loose usage of | 
the Latin genitive is extended to other words, as in]. 1844, | 


In 1. 1229 of the same poem we read of | 
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And her younge son, Luio, 
And eke Ascanius also — 


and in the “Monk’s Tale” rolls two single conspirators 
into one, “ Brutus Cassius.” In the “ House of Fame” we 
are surprised to find Fame furnished with “ partriche’s 
wings,” which seems rather an original equipment. But, 
as Skeat points out, Chaucer probably mistook pernicibus 
for perdicibus in Virgil’s description of fame as “ pedibus 
celorem et pernicibus alis.” In the “House of Fame” we 
read that, in accordance with a prophetic dream, Croesus 
“high upon a gebet dyde.” The same view of his death 
is given in the “ Nun’s Priest’s Tale” and in the “ Monk’s 
Tale,” which gives us particulars of the dream, namely, 
that Jupiter washed him thoroughly on a tree and Phebus 
dried him with a towel. His pride in the dream was 
abated when his daughter expounded that Jupiter meant 
the snow and rain that would wet him, and Phebus the 
sun that would dry him on the gallows. This tragic end 
of Cresus, which is quite opposed to classical accounts, 
is traced by Skeat to the “ Roman de la Rose” and Vincent 
of Beauvais. To this we have only to add that the mis- 
take is due to confusion of Croesus and Polycrates of 
Samos. It was the latter who died on the cross in fulfil- 
ment of the above dream, as is related in Herodotus III., 
124. Many other mistakes in Chaucer’s classical and 
Biblical allusions will be found in Professor Louns- 
bury’s monumental work on Chaucer. His contemporary 
Gower is as bad, or worse. “He sets down,” Professor 
Lounsbury remarks, “Numa Pompilius as the first 
law-giver of the Trojans, as Romulus was of the Romans. 
He speaks of Lycurgus as a prince of Athens, and as law- 
giver to the people of that city. He represents 
Virgil, though in his character of magician, as having 
flourished before the Second Punic War. Furthermore, 
Crassus appears as the Emperor of Rome, and has molten 
gold poured down his throat by his subjects. There are 
blunders greater than these, but they would require too 
much space for their exposure.” One of these blunders is 
the splitting of Tullius Cicero into two persons in the 
lines : — 
And thilke time at Rome also 
Was Tullius with Cithero. 

This is outdone by Chaucer’s Franklin, who tells his 
audience that he never slept “on the mount of Pernaso ne 
lerned Marcus Tullius ne Scithero.” If the MS. that gives 
this reading is correct, perhaps Chaucer intended to give 
us an idea of the Franklin’s want of education by making 
him double or treble the personality of the great orator. 

Mistakes in classical allusions become rarer in more 
modern English literature. They sometimes, however, 
surprise us by turning up where they are least to be 
expected. No English poet is better read in the classics 
than Milton; yet he makes a slip in his sonnet, “ When 
the Assault was intended to the City.” He there asserts 
that 

the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

But this is just what “the repeated air of sad Electra’s 
poet” failed to effect. The story is told at length in 
Plutarch’s “Life of Lysander.” After Agos-Potami 4 
Theban officer proposed that the city of Athens should be 
levelled with the ground. Afterwards, however, at an 
entertainment, the leaders of the victorious allies were so 
moved by the recitation of the chorus of Euripides begin- 
ning “ Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, I have come to 
thy rustic home,” that they “could not help reflecting how 
barbarous a thing it would be to raze that noble city, which 
had produced so many great and illustrious men. Lysander, 
however, finding the Athenians entirely in his power, col- 
lected the musicians in the city, and, having joined to them 
the band belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls to 
the sound of their instruments.” Also the preceding lines 
of the same sonnet— 


The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground— 
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if not absolutely erroneous, at least convey a false impres- 
sion. What Alexander spared, according to Plutarch, was 
not the dwelling of Pindar, but his descendants (rovs dro 
Ilwddpov yeyovoras). No doubt “house,” as in the “house 
of Athens,” might bear this meaning, but hardly when 
brought into such close juxtaposition in the context 
with “bower,” “temple,” and “tower.” Perhaps Milton 
intended to take advantage of the double meaning of the 
word. 

Bacon was extraordinarily inaccurate in his quotations 
from the Bible and classical authors. In the first of his 
essays he says that one of the Fathers calls poesy vinum 
demonum, which is a blending of Jerome’s description of 
poetry as the food of devils and Augustine’s description 
of it as the wine of error. In his thirteenth essay he care- 
lessly attributes to Machiavel an opinion that that writer 
in the passage referred to is really confuting. In the 
“ Advancement of Learning” he bases an argument in 
defence of learning on the supposed fact that Socrates was 
accused and executed by the Thirty Tyrants, although his 
death took place five years later, in the time of the restored 
democracy. 

Coming to recent years, we find in the life of Carlyle in 
the “English Men of Letters” series, the following sen- 
tence :—“ Why not finally return to the home of their early 
married life, ‘in reducta valle canicule,’ with no noise 
around it but the trickle of rills and the nibbling of 
sheep?” Here the learned biographer, if his pen did not 
run away with him, seems to regard “canicule” as the 
name of the retired valley, instead of being a genitive 
dependent on estus in the following line. Less surprise 
will be felt at such mistakes committed by a lady novelist. 
Miss Rhoda Broughion, in one of her passionate novels 
that took the feminine world by storm thirty years ago, 
speaks of “the bulk of us ignoramuses, or ignorami (as 
I suppose would be the correct plural).” As Miss Brough- 
ton is proved by the internal evidence of her books to have 
pursued her classical studies so far as to be able to address 
her philon hetor and discuss the Kalon Kagathon, this 
might be supposed to be a jocative example of false 
analogy, if it were not that in another novel by the same 
pen we find reference to the flowing locks of Dionysius. 

Tennyson is remarkably correct in his many classical 
allusions, some of which are gracefully suggested, instead 
of being obtruded on our attention. Thus in his “ Ulysses ” 
his “rust unburnished ” is evidently derived from Horace’s 


Odes, II., ii, 3:— 
“Nisi temperato splendeat usu.”’ 


In the “Dream of Fair Women,” Iphigenia, giving an 
account of her sacrifice, says that before the fatal blow was 
delivered, 


“My father held his hand before his face.’ 


This is a reminiscence of the story of the Greek painter, 
who, being unable to depict the grief on Agamemnon’s 
countenance, solved the difficulty by representing him with 
his hands spread over his face. Tennyson’s “ Lucretius” 
is a brilliant and exhaustive summary of the Epicurean 
poet’s conception of the nature of the universe. It was 
submitted to Munro, the greatest English authority on the 
Latin poem, who took exception to nothing in Tennyson’s 
treatment of the theme except the one word “ neat-herds.” 
Lucretius in the poem, addressing Venus, says he does not 
mean her who slid down from heaven to tempt 


The Trojan while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
Nor her that o’er her wounded hunter wept 
Her deity false in human-amorous tears ; 

Not whom her beardless apple-arbiter 

Decided fairest. 


Presumably he objected to the word “neat-herds” because 
Paris was a shepherd, not a cow-herd. If so, strange to 
say, the great classical commentator was wrong, and the 
poet was right. For the first Trojan referred to as visited 
by Venus was evidently not Paris, but Anchises, who is 
described as a neat-herd in the Iliad, vi., 313. Tennyson’s 
reference to the neat-herds of Anchises being abroad is 
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explained by the Homeric “ Hymn to Aphrodite,” where, in 
Lang’s translation, we read how the goddess came to the 
well-builded shielings of Anchises, and found him there 
alone, for “ all the rest were faring after the kine through 
the grassy pastures.” 





REVIEWS 
BLAKE 


William Blake. By Bast ve Sexincovrr. 


and Co.) 


(Duckworth 


Ir is probable that no artist—we use the word in its 
broader sense—was ever so perplexing a subject for 
criticism and valuation as was William Blake. The popu- 
larity of an artist’s work is of great assistance to a hesitant. 
critic in these days of scrappy knowledge and undigested 
information; if it is run after by the crowd, if pictures. 
are joyfully hung in suburban parlours and verses ecstatic- 
ally quoted by maidens at the awkward age, he may infer 
that there is something radically wrong, and the pre- 
sumption is that he will be correct in that inference. 
Neither in his poetry nor in his pictures, however, was. 
Blake ever popular; and even to-day he is practically 
unknown to many persons who like to be considered as. 
having opinions fairly didactic on the quality of the efforts 
in each year’s Royal Academy. The critic, therefore, 
turns towards the glow of this smithy where burning 
dreams were forged, lacking any guide but his own training 
and his innate perceptions, and as the appreciation of these 
dreams—which were the business of Blake’s life—is depen- 
dent to a greater extent than usual upon the temperament. 
and sympathy of the beholder, it is not a matter for much 
surprise if we discover some widely divergent views on 
the essentials of the subject. Criticism in art, however, 
is fortunately more than mere assertion of opinion; it has 
standards by which opinion, reinforced, becomes judgment, 
and we frequently find that critics who are at daggers 
drawn over three or four characteristics, will gather in 
pleasing unity upon some little platform from which the 
view happens to be unmistakable in its contour and 
colouring. 


That Blake was inspired in a distinct manner—a manner 
differing from our general use of the term “ inspiration ”— 
is one of these unifying and fundamental positions of 
agreement where almost every critic joins hands with his 
next neighbour. The author of those marvellous “ Pro- 
phetic Books,” the designer of “ Mystery,” could have been 
ne ordinary mortal slaving with the tools of art to shape 
some sluggish conception of his brain. His thoughts, his 
ideas, his imaginations flashed upon him as lightning from 
an overcharged cloud; he was conscious of voices in the 
wind and trees, and, besides these, of voices that were to 
him incontrovertibly divine, speaking human words. The 
prophets of old seemed to him as familiar friends, with 
whom conversation and argument savoured of nothing 
extraordinary. He perceived his fantasies more clearly 
with his mind’s eye than most men see the houses and 
fields and flowers that cross their actual physical vision. 
His views on art, unsubdued by the tortuous and meti- 
culous years of engraving under Basire, were informed, and 
we might almost say propelled, by intuition rather thar 
by any well-balanced scrutiny of reason, or any accurate 
appreciation of former great workers. “The Spirit told 


| me,” was a sentence often upon his lips and always in his 


heart. “I am really drunk with intellectual vision,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ whenever I take a pencil or graver 
into my hand.” How are we, then, to compare or to con- 
trast the artistic legacy of such a man with that of others? 
The only reasonable course is to set Blake aside as unique, 
and to admire or be silent. To attain in some slight degree 
to his point of vantage is often to be quite carried away 
by the splendour and the daring of his conception and 
(sometimes) of his performance ; but, lacking this relation- 
ship, his work becomes vague and meaningless—the sun 
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is hidden, the landscape with its beauty lies dull and 
clouded. 


Mr. Selincourt places himself fairly well within the 
charmed circle of those who have affinity with the immortal 
artist. He says, somewhat mildly, in an early part of his 
book, “The central word about Blake can never be a word 
of depreciation,” but he goes on to prove in an effective 
manner that the spirit of true criticism can be allied with 
a keen sense of the mystery of these wonderful precipita- 
tions from a world of dreams. He speaks out on occasion 
with a directness with which we have no fault to find: 


Nothing is more obvious in a review of Blake’s work as a 
whole than that his root difficulty is in the complete maturing 
of his conceptions. It seldom gives him trouble to strike out 
his central idea; but, for the rest, he is usually obliged either to 
fill in his spaces with merely formal echoes or excrescences, or 18 
led to painful elaboration of incongruous detail. His hatred of 
the idea of vagueness left him, in the abstract, altogether blind 
to the virtue of suggestion ; he made no allowance, in his theory, 
for the fact that expression has its negative as well as its posi- 
tive side. Because the content of imaginative vision is articulate 
and precise, it does not follow that it can effectively be placed 
in a context where every detail is equally articulate and precise. 
The result of bringing one aspect of the real into clear focus will 
very likely be to leave other aspects blurred. 


Yet to the artist himself his work was luminous with ex- 
pression, and we may rely on it that the puzzling “ Pro- 
phetic Books” were clear enough to their writer; he 
simply disregarded the frailty of comprehension which 
might greet such compositions. “You ought to know,” he 
wrote, “that what is grand is necessarily obscure to weak 
men. That which can be made explicit to the idiot is not 
worth my care.” Exultation was the keynote of his life ; 
it is betrayed in his constantly recurring use of flame- 
shapes, of the aspiring curves which never fail to impress 
any close student of his designs. “Painting as well as 
poetry and music exists and exults in immortal thoughts,” 
he said, and that consistent exultation in immortal 
thoughts made him what he was—one who seemed always 
endeavouring to link the finite and the infinite. 


The illustrations reproduced in this volume are singu- 
larly well chosen, and add immensely to its value. We 
should have liked to see one small design from “ The Gates 
of Paradise ””—one of the most finely adventurous trifles 
Blake projected, slight though its artistic value may be: 
we refer to the “I want! I want!” where on a scrap of 
land in the foregrourd backed by a deep sky from which 
blaze seven or eight stars, some tiny figures have upraised 
a ladder that leans against the crescent moon. The effect 
on the reader who sees it for the first time is to give him an 
almost uncanny thrill. 


As Mr. Selincourt does not restrict himself to the pic- 
torial art of Blake, we could have borne with a little more 
discussion of the poetry, and it would have been better 
to devote a separate portion of the book to that purpose, 
and to consider it apart from the artistic embellishments. 
Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, with their exhaustive analysis of 
the meaning of Blake’s mysterious and prolix symbolism, 
have done splendid service for a public that must be sadly 
scanty, but there is room for someone who will treat the 
poems in a manner which has a wider appeal than such 
clever and patient probing can ever possess. To tabulate 
Blake’s symbols of “ wrath—pity, houses—gardens, art— 
commerce, the plough—the harrow,” etc., as respectively 
male and female argues untiring energy and deduction, but 
is reserved for the specialist. We are glad Mr. Selincourt 
does not try any such deeps of inference as their explana- 
tion of the name of Rintrah—“ The letter R begins him, 
with its wrathful suggestion; the letter n is lost in his 
midst, just as Enitharmon’s attempt to associate him with 
Palamabron, in telling the world that woman’s love was 
sin, is lost in the rest of his career, and after it r is re- 
newed, and the light vowel ends all. The ¢ is probably 
only to give a light emphasis to the r, as in Bromion the 
B gives a dark emphasis to it.” After all, have we not the 
rare delights of the “Songs of Innocence ”—why need we 
worry over the interpretation of obscure phrases in verse 
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that cannot possibly endow the reader with any lasting 
joy! 

Mr. Selincourt distributes so many little gems of the 
poetry about his columns that he ought to have included 


those lines “To the Evening Star,” where Blake’s restless 
spirit seems for a while at pause :— 


Thou fair-hair’d angel of the evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy brilliant torch of love; thy radiant crown 
Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 

Smile on our loves, and whilst thou drawest round 
The curtains of the sky, scatter thy dew 

On — flower that closes its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver. 


One can hardly imagine the author of such delicate verses 
writing the dreadful doggerel he did on Rubens, or on 
Rembrandt : — 


When I see a Rembrandt or Correggio 

I think of crippled Harry, or slobbering Joe, 
And then I say to myself, are artists’ rules 

To be drawn from the works of two manifest fools? 


With regard to the Prophetic Books, which have been the 
cause of so much discussion, Mr. Selincourt quotes a short 
passage, and bases some very pertinent remarks upon it— 
the lines beginning, “And this is the Song of Los, the 
Song that he sings on his Watch” :— 


Our analysis of this passage—which may fairly be taken as 
typical of Blake’s mystic poetising—entitles us to assert that, if 
it be —— as literature, that is, as one man’s thought 
reduced to universally intelligible form, it can only be judged 
vague and penne. Blake had, undoubtedly, a wonderful 
command of words; the imitation he made in very early years 
of Shakespeare at his most majestic might be regarded in iteelf 
as proving this; it is an almost unexampled feat. But his hold 
upon the realities, the experiences, which underlie the use of 
words and are the only ultimate support of powerful writing, was 
weaker than he knew. He allowed himself too easily to suppose 
that his experiences were of a kind not expressible in the common 
language of men, and on this supposition proceeded to invent a 
language of his own for the expression of them. 


Excellently put; but it must not be forgotten, in summing 
up, that if the brain of the artist saw visions and wonders 
such as he leads us to believe, at least some of his experi- 
ences might transcend the power of human language. This 
brings us to the troublesome question of Blake’s madness. 
“Blake had an unusually powerful mind,” writes Mr. 
Selincourt, “and whenever we see him exercising it on 
the normal material of life, we feel no doubt of its 
integrity.” This recalls the words of Mr. Arthur Symons: 
“Tt is true that Blake was abnormal; but what was 
abnormal in him was his sanity.” The author, we fancy, 
has judged fairly—even if the last sentence seems to 
“hedge” a little—when he writes :— 


Doubt arises only as regards that part of his experience in 
which he leaves common humanity behind him. . . . Vision 
implies an object; and the object which Blake believed to have 
been brought before him was the spiritual nature of the universe. 
Glimpses of this spiritual nature have been the inspiration of 
poets in all ages, and a certain divine inconsistency appears 1n 
the account of what they have seen, witnessing to the ,transcen- 
dent nature of the vision. Ask for the systematisation of those 
glimpses and you will find no answer except in the entire history 
of philosophic thought. ‘ Blake, looking at the ultimate 
manifestation of beauty and of life, believed and passionately 

roclaimed that he saw not life only, but system also. . . . . 

t was a mental obsession by which his whole life—that wonderfyl 
me glowing life of his—was coloured. It was a kind of 
madness. 


It is not a very profitable point to debate, especially at 
this distance of years, and it is subordinate to the main 
question of the value of his work. That value must for 
ever remain high, both in art and poetry, for he possessed 
that genius which puts the thrill into a crude, unfinished 
drawing, while a piece of splendid execution by another 
man may leave us admiring but unmoved. He was a 
dreamer who could “ touch the sky with his finger,” and his 
dreams will live when the fastidious work of uninspired 


| painters and poets shall lie forgotten. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


A Roman Tragedy, and Others. 
(Arrowsmith, Bristol; 6s.) 


By Joun Ayscouau. 


In this book Mr. John Ayscough collects seven short 
stories, four of which have already appeared some years 
ago im the pages of Zemple Bar. Three of them, including 
the one which gives title to the book, are here issued for 
the first time; not one of the seven but could be recog- 
nised as coming from Mr. Ayscough’s pen by those familiar 
with his work. His way of introducing the supernatural 
element in a manner which, instead of weakening the 
theme, strengthens it, is in evidence again and again; his 
unfailing humour and his gentle sarcasm appear; also— 
and this we regret—we find: that annoying habit of 
dropping inconsequently from the past tense into the pre- 
sent at a climax, a fault we have previously mentioned in 
these columns. There are two or three inconsistencies: 
for example, the combination “immemorial elms” is set 
between quotation-marks, while “ profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art ” lacks this acknowledgment. And when the 
author makes a servant say “the gardings was looking a 
sight, in-fact they was a sight to look at; and her ladyship 
so particular said as she ’oped the Capting always would 
wait,” it might pass for the utterance of a maid-of-all-work 
at Clapham, but scarcely for that of the footman at Wil- 
motes, the seat of a marchioness. 


From Rome to India, from India to the smartest of 
English society, we are taken in these brilliant little 
stories, and with equal ability in each the interest is held. 
“The Shadow of Death” is a tale to try the nerves of 
the most strong-minded reader. It gave us quite an uneasy 
sensation in broad daylight; what would happen if it 
were read at night by the gleam of a candle and in the 
neighbourhood of a creaky wicker chair we hardly dare 
surmise. “The Cremation of Colonel Calverly” recalls in 
its first half the Kipling of happy years gone by, but in 
its conclusion it is the least satisfactory of the seven. It 
will be seen that Mr. Ayscough inclines toward the shud- 
dery side of things in his titles, and were it not for his 
éver-ready laugh the book would have been a depressing 
one. In “The New Curiosity Shop,” however, he touches 
quite another sphere. The conversations in each of these 
stories are exhilarating, while the plots are neat and within 
the bounds of possibility, if not always of probability. 


We have left the opening story to the last. It tells of 
complications in an Italian family which by marriage had 
become very much Anglicised, and in its beginning we 
began to foresee difficulties in the shape of involved rela- 
tionships—difficulties such as for a time diminished the 
pleasure of reading “ Dromina.” But on this occasion Mr. 
Ayscough is kind enough to provide a genealogical table 
for our puzzled heads, for which forethought we thank him. 
The pitiful figure of Ascania, the wife of Luigi, who in her 
pretty body carried the miserable, shallow, suspicious soul 
of a street-girl, is almost overdrawn, so painfully does she 
impress the reader. She nags the cool and pleasant Luigi 
(whose mother was a Lady Stornoway) until the wonder 
is how he can keep his hands off her. In the end her 
temper is her undoing, and his also. Even then, a mystery 
surrounds the actual tragedy, and we will leave our readers 
to pursue the subject for themselves. Hours spent over 
Mr. Ayscough’s ingenious imaginings are never wasted, but 
we hope that the next volume from his pen will consist 
of a single story of modern English life, for in the arts 
of amusing, clever, and suggestive dialogue not many 
writers are his equal, and such a book would give him full 
scope. 


The House of the Soul. 
man and Hall, 6s.) 


By J. B. Harris-Burianp. (Chap- 


Ir we hesitate before commending this novel, it is not 
because of any flaw in the workmanship or in the evolution 


' a new life together, intervention came, 




















of the plot; the reason lies in the fact that it is almost 
too painful. The theme is that of a young man of promise 
afflicted with hereditary insanity. Until a short time 
before his marriage all is well; the demon lies concealed, 
and he is even ignorant of its existence. Then a famous 
brain-specialist who had known his father divulges the 
dreadful secret under a sense of duty, and, finding that. 
Arthur Cyriax refuses to tell his bride of the risk she runs,’ 
the specialist informs her, too, rather pitilessly, on the day 
of the wedding. His unexpected presence at the feast. 
disturbs the bridegroom’s mental balance for the first time. 
The rest of the book is simply relentless in its study. of the 
various situations which arise. John Gretton, a former 
lover of the young wife, who becomes Home Secretary, 
takes from her under peculiar and critical circumstances a 
promise to marry him if ever she can honourably do so; 
then, putting all his energy and determination into the 
work, he succeeds in passing a Bill permitting divorce in 
the. case of persons separated by incurable insanity. 
Further complications follow, and although the book may 
be said to end not unhappily, it is so consistently sombre 
and tragic, so unrelieved by any humour whatever, that 
we set it down with a sigh of satisfaction that it was all 
over. It is powerful, clever, and well written, but its effect 
is to leave the reader longing for something more gentle, 
more pleasant, something even frivolous, to take away the 
dire bitterness of it. 


The Unlit Lamp. By Aucernon Gissinc. (F. V. White 
and Co., 6s.) 


Novets of rural life, with their restricted interests and 
their lack of the clash of excitements and amusements 
which go to make up life in a town, must show themselves 
strong in character-drawing and in rendering of the 
country atmosphere if the reader’s attention is to be held, 
The scene of this story is laid in a little Gloucestershire 
parish, and the events related take place in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, when there were foreshadowings 
of that tremendous antagonism between capital and labour, 
brains and brawn, which has reached a climax during the 
early years of the twentieth century. The choleric, con- 
servative old squire, Jasper Creed, and his son Paul, who 
has travelled and had some broader ideas knocked into 
him, are excellently portrayed, and the sympathy between 
Paul and his sister Esther is a very pretty feature of the 
story. With some of his peasant people the author is not 
quite so convincing; they seem to bring faint echoes of 
the rustics in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels, and comparison 
leads to disappointment. -Lampitt, however, the man who 
is hounded down partly by his own resentful and rebellious 
mind, partly by the efforts of those in authority to catch 
him tripping, is very real; we feel from the first that 
such a man is marked by fate for tragedy. The account of 
his surly, well-meaning ways, his strivings to do better, 
his constant frustrations, well repays reading ; and, in fact, 
the whole story as a depiction of old-time country life im 
England is of undeniable interest. 


Dark House. 


By Wynotn Date (M. G. B. Ryves). (David 
Nutt.) ¢ 


Tus sad little romance .of two spoiled lives is told with a 
simplicity and a grace that render it very haunting, 
Michael Ray, a young doctor, marries mistakenly a,com- 
monplace woman, to whom his thoughts and ideals are 
quite uninteresting and inexplicable, and by a. fateful 
motor accident is placed in the. company of Helena,» 
woman whom he had known; slightly before his marriage, 
by. whom he had been to a certain, extent attracted. The 
end of it all is tragic, as was almost inevitable, for though 
the lovers had the courage of their convictions and planned 
Blanche Alwyn, 
a good-natured, narrow-minded cousin of the erring 
woman, comes down to “Dark House”—the. place of 
arranged meeting—on the critical night, and, after giving 
Helena her own sleeping. draught, extinguishes the light 
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in the tower which was to have been the welcoming signal | 
that all was well. In this incident the author, we think, 
sacrifices reality; it reads too much in the vein of the 
cheap novelette. Apart from this, the story is finely con- 
ceived and forcefully written; the descriptions of the 
lonely country mansion after which the book is named are 
excellent. We quote one brief passage :— 


The hush of the water, not noticeable by day, was now almost 
loud. From the brake near the stream came the mellow chuckle 
of a water-hen. The owl, like a bit of downy cloud, floated from 
the roof of the house to the ash tree, calling whoo-whoo to its 
mate on the tower. The golden horn was dropping into the 
bank of cloud ; white mist lay in thin patches a few inches from 
the ground, and floated in wreaths a little higher up. The trees 
that had beckoned to him on his arrival at the house stood 
motionless like giants at rest. 


There are many paragraphs that betray the search for the 
right word, not obtrusively. The characters are accurately 
drawn, and the brevity of the tale, with its interest and 
humanity, render it imperative that it should be read 
through without a break. 


THE DIRECTION OF MUSIC 
“Music is in a state of transition!” That somewhat 
threadbare truth was recently flung at me by a gifted 
young composer who should have known better. Music 
always was, and always will be, in a state of transition. 
The laws of perspective may cause the present phase to 
appear more intense, but it is doubtful whether the 
divergencies are any wider than they were in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though the increased complexity 
of music tends to accentuate them. If music ceased to 
evolve, it would be a dead art. If its evolution came to 
a standstill, however momentary, dissolution would set in | 
from that moment. 

Though one can imagine progress without end, one can- 
not imagine progress without direction. The direction of 
music, not towards the nearest landmark, but towards the 
infinite, is a vital question of esthetics, which is perhaps | 
a reason why it furnishes the excuse for so much confused 
thought. It is obscured by the evolution of the musical 
faculty itself. For many thousand years music was simple, 
and expressed itself by means which were essentially mono- 
phonic. Within a few centuries it has become complex 
and polyphonic. The normal musical ear has sensibly | 
developed during the same period, and the prevalence of | 
the capacity to perceive severally the strands of a rich 
texture of melodic threads has increased to an extent which | 
has even attracted the attention of physiologists. 

In the growth of an art from its primitive to its 
developed forms a few centuries are as a moment. In 
spite of the number of people ready to proclaim that music 
has reached finality in this or that period of its history, 
the short lapse of time which separates it from the primi- 
tive forms should suffice to show that, far from having 
reached finality, it is as yet on the threshold of its existence 
as a complex form of art. But the essential direction of 
an art is not changed by a transition of that kind, and 
should be evident in its earliest conscious manifestations. 

The impressions created by music are of three distinct 
classes: intellectual, emotional, and esthetic; and the 
direction of music is towards the complete synthesis, to 
the point of identification, of its three aspects. It is 
obvious that the problem has become more difficult of 
solution than it was in the days of primitive music. Among 
the earliest forms of song may be found many examples 
which combine symmetry, feeling, and beauty in an almost 
perfect proportion. As the technical resources of the art 
were expanded, the end became more difficult of attain- 
ment, and the ideal proportion became more and more 
subject to disturbance. Still, music preserved its direc- 
tion, and if Bach is almost universally recognised as the 
greatest of all composers, it is largely because in his works 
the three elements are combined in a manner which renders 
it difficult to say which of them predominates. 
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‘The growth of music from its primitive sources presents 
an aggregation of phases which, like the classic styles 
of architecture, or like geological strata, have successively 
made their appearance without superseding that which had 
gone before. On the contrary, they have remained con- 
current and coexistent, sometimes independently of each 
other, but more frequently in various combinations, the 
correct analysis of which provides the unacknowledged 
basis of all musical controversy. The early stages belong 
for the most part to the génie du peuple, expressed through 
musicians possessing no greater equipment than their non- 
musical fellows, but more liberally endowed by Nature. 
It was not by any means an unmixed blessing that the 
art was captured towards the end of the Middle Ages by 
experts, destined to commence the long conflict between 
acquired skill and intuition, in the course of which the 
vanquished popular genius was to be gradually debased 
and driven after many vicissitudes to seek an ignominious 
refuge in the Variety Temple. 

The next phase was decorative. Just as the primitive 
artist turned instinctively to mural or sumptuary orna- 
ment, so the inherent impulse of the natural musician led 
him to decorate. Russian singers of traditional melodies 
embroider each verse with an increasing exuberance of 
ornament. Hungarian cembalon players precede each 
melodic summit with a short cadenza. The coster in our 
streets ornaments the melodic turn with incessant acciaca- 
turas. When modern music became decorative, the art 
was already in the hands of the experts, who, unable to 
resist the predestined course of music, proceeded to 
decorate with expert knowledge. From the people they 
took the principle of repetition, which they developed in 
the manner indicated by their predecessors in the making 
of art patterns. Thus they adapted the devices of sym- 
metrical recurrence, overlapping reiteration, alternation 
of figures, diminution and augmentation, until composi- 
tion became in their hands a highly professional and 
specialised art, requiring an initiation and a strictly 
enforced ritual. The latter acquired such a hold on music 
that in spite of the constant struggle for independence it 
is still a feature of ‘the musical novitiate. In natural 
decoration the esthetic qualities had acquired some pre- 
dominance, which the experts transferred to the intellec- 
tual processes. Hence there may be some objection to the 
term decorative, as applied to pre-Bach polyphony, on the 
ground that the early contrapuntists secured both intel- 
lectuality and the emotional atmosphere. Decoration, 
however, can be of line, as in the amplification of a melody, 
or of texture, as in simple or complex part-writing, and 
the atmosphere was often due to the powerful but extra- 
neous influence of religion. How little it was then 
inherent to the music itself is proved by the fact that the 
material of some of the most perfect devotional composi- 
tions of the period was derived from the profane and even 
licentious songs in vogue. In later days this phase of art 
has produced learned compositions in which the arabesques 
and curves, broken and twisted almost beyond recognition, 
recall somewhat the interwoven traceries of certain Indian 
metal work, the design of which can only be apprehended 
in its complete form after a most minute process of 
unravelling. It is natural that such art should eventually 
succumb to conventionality. 

The popular genius did not readily accept this artificial 
ornament, which, being based on cleverness plus an art 
ritual, failed to satisfy its cravings for decoration. It had 
been cheated by the expert musician of its means of expres- 
sion, and it now insisted on being catered for by him, 
whence ensued various bastard forms of little real quality. 
These were the predecessors of the interminable “ variations 
brillantes” which kept mid-Victorian household pianists 
from developing a subversive degree of intelligence, The 
same causes have produced the highly embellished Italian 
Cavatina, which the composer from very self-respect had 
to follow with a moderately well wrought concerted num- 
ber, albeit still disfigured with meaningless ornament. 
Nor are we now exempt from similar condescensions of art. 

Thus occurred the first cleavage between the music of 
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the intelligence and that of the senses, which were hence- 
forth at enmity, the latter becoming the despised outcast, 
neglected by the finer intelligences, and consequently lead- 
ing a degraded though prosperous existence, dependent 
on the favour of the less musical section of the community. 
As foreshadowed by this cleavage, the next phase was in- 
tellectual in intention and rhetorical in effect. After 
having perfected the technique of pattern or texture, the 
next step was to create that of design or shape. A com- 
position had to be triangular, or square, or circular, and 
the necessity of meeting these requirements brought to 
the service of music the most important of the intellectual 
faculties, namely that of logic. It was then that our expert 
musician began to realise that he was something besides 
a craftsman; he was a thinker, and sought for a means of 
establishing the fact. The very nature of his need caused 
him unconsciously to invoke the aid of rhetoric, and cast 
his musical thought into exposition, discussion, and 
peroration. Thus appeared sonata form, the great expres- 
sion of German thoroughness, unsurpassed as a vehicle 
for musical logic, though not necessarily entitled to 
monopolise other fields of art. By virtue of being firmly 
established on the bed-rock of human reason, it is endowed 
with lasting vitality and its inevitable concomitant, the 
principle of organic growth and evolution, by means of 
which it has preserved its actuality from the Bachs through 
‘Beethoven to the modern symphonists. On the other hand 
it concealed within itself danger to the unwary by providing 
every facility for the utterance, and elaborate discussion, 
of trite matter, and it was not long before the character- 
‘istic limitations of the normal German sense of humour 
reduced it to the level of a Scottish parson’s discourse, 
crawling from clause to clause with a prosy insistence 
which not all the logic in the world can redeem from intel- 
lectual aridity. 

Having asserted his intelligence, the expert soon began 
to exploit his emotions, and thus originated the emotional 
or romantic movement, the progress of which was acceler- 
ated by the impulse derived from the coinciding of a 
similar movement in literature. Intense humanity was the 
dominant feature of this phase, and perhaps for that 
reason it brought music into closer sympathy with the 
people, mainly by the exquisitely simple charm of its 
lyrical expression. This sympathy is still warm in spite 
of rival allurements, as is easily proved by the most super- 
ficial study of contemporary music. Unfortunately, like 
its predecessors, this phase had to combat an internal 
danger. Just as the decorative musician was tempted 
to mechanical scroll-work, and the intellectual to prosi- 
ness, the emotional composer had to resist the tendency 
towards sentimentality, which was the more insidiously 
attractive that it was personified in one of the master 
musicians of the period. Our mid-Victorian literature 
paved the way for the evil, which ravaged the music of 
this country even more than that of Germany. 

Within a generation a stage was reached at which the 
expert musician was no longer satisfied with the expression 
of indefinite romantic moods to which the language of 
music seemed to restrict him, and, after toying with some 
pictorial ideas, chiefly pastoral, and rejecting them as 
leading only to an elaborate type of naiveté, he had re- 
course to symbolism. By means of conventions, some- 
times unavowed, sometimes disclosed, he invested a melodic 
phrase or a chord progression with a definite significance 
which inherently it did not possess. He thus created 
symbolical, more popularly termed “ programme” music. 
It is important to remember at this juncture that these 
varied elements were successive additions to the scope of 
music, intended not to supersede but to extend previously 
recognised modes of expression. Thus, musicians of the 


intellectual period availed themselves to the full of the | 


resources of decoration; romantic composers were no less 
intellectual than their predecessors; and the symbolists 
incorporated all that had gone before, intellectual, 
romantic, and decorative. In the light of this fact it is 
easy to understand how futile will appear a hundred years 
hence the controversy concerning “abstract” and “ pro- 
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gramme” music, which, though no longer acute, is still 
sufficiently actual to necessitate the attention of the critic. 
He will find in the polemics of the subject, and of the still 
more sterile Brahms-Bruckner campaign, ex parte state- 
ments in sufficient number to obscure his vision for ever- 
more, unless he bear in mind the precise relation of these 
minor questions to the broader issues of musical esthetics. 
That symbolism was a debatable addition to music is 
possible, but insomuch as its use is one more resource, of 
which the artist may avail himself or not as he finds con- 
ducive to self-expression, and it has incidentally brought 
about, by means of the Leit-motiv principle and the con- 
sequent metamorphic treatment of themes, a tremendous 
advance in technique, the anger of its opponents appears 
misplaced, It is perhaps an artificial creation of the brain, 
but so was the contrapuntal ingenuity of the decorative 
period, which imposed on music numberless conventions, 
and rendered escape from them as difficult as possible, 
whereas the symbolists are for the most part quite content 
‘hat one should ignore theirs, and listen to their music as 
omantic-intellectual. 

It is a natural tendency of conventions to multiply, and 
musical symbolism did not escape the obvious danger, 
‘ts principal inventor, Wagner, in apparent mistrust of the 
alertness of an audience of his countrymen, had already 
unmercifully symbolised every line of his text, leaving 
nothing for imaginative receptivity, and subsequently 
“programme” music attempted more and more by means 
of its symbols until a desire began to make itself felt for 
a less artificial connection between them and the ideas their 
inventors held them to represent. This desire hastened the 
advent of the pictorial era in music. 

Here a vital distinction has to be made between the 
terms “ picturesque” and “ pictorial.” Neither of the 
elements they describe was entirely new to the tonal art. 
The earliest days of instrumental music had witnessed 
many curious attempts, such as those of Couperin in 
France and Johann Kuhnau in Germany, to import the 
pictorial element, the results being generally sugges -ive 
of the crude drawings of childhood, but as the art matured, 
Beethoven subsequently in the Scene am Bach, and 
Wagner, dropping for a few pages his complex symbol.sm, 
in the ‘“ Waldweben,” developed a pictorial sense which 
would have exposed Jess gifted men to all the perils of 
realism. The romantic composers were almost from the 
beginning enamoured of the picturesque, and produced an 
incessant stream of “spring” and “forest” music, which, 
however, only aspired to express the Stimmung or 
mood produced by spring or a forest. Therein lies the 
fundamental distinction. The romantic, or even symbolic 
expression of the picturesque, however poetic, is a purely 
intellectual process, as is its comprehension on the part 
of the listener. Certain impressions engender in the com- 
poser a mood to which he gives voice, and, whether by 
instinct or by agreement to accept his conventions, the 
listener has conveyed to his brain a series of sounds which 
by their combinations create there the Stimmung of 
the music, the ear playing a subordinate part as a trans- 
mitter, at most concerned with recording sensations of 
euphony or the reverse. Pictorial music on the other hand 
dignifies the sense of hearing by appealing to it in the 
same manner as painting does to the sense of sight. The 
composer receives an impression of the beautiful, or 
maybe for that matter the grotesque, which to him appears 
translatable into sounds to be selected for their esthetic 
effect. 

The significance of these distinctions can perhaps best 
be established by a reference to the sister art of painting, 
where the existence or absence of an intellectual or rhetori- 
cal message to the intelligence is almost invariably con- 
sidered irrelevant to considerations of art, which are 
directed solely to the impression derived by the eye from 
an harmonious and well distributed colour scheme, and a 
careful arrangement of masses. We are now witnessing 
the commencemeut of a strong movement towards the 
predominance of purely ewxthetie considerations in music. 
A recent orchestral comp sitim is prefaced by this defini- 
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tion: “The title Nocturne is intended to have here a 
more general, and, above all, a more decorative meaning. 
We are not concerned with the form of ihe Nocturne but 
with everything that this word inciudes in the way of 
impressions and special lights.” Nothing could be clearer. 

Technically this movement finds itself reflected in the 
discarding of the ritual. Groups of esthetically selected 
sonorities are taking the place of the older polyphony, to 
the neglect not only of contrapuntal laws, but even of 
the preparation and resolution of dissonances. Chords are 
used as independent organisms, and not as inevitably con- 
sequent one on the other. Mathematical symmetry is 
yielding before the more subtle balance of irregularities 
which prevails in other arts. But the older musical 
hierarchy, sceptical alike of a new tendency and a new 
technique, has only in rare instances attempted to account 
for these phenomena, preserving for the most part an 
attitude of scholastic contempt. 





At this point an interesting problem suggests itself. 
When we last referred to music in which the predominating 
influence is not intellectual, it was expulsed into the lower 
regions of art. The new movement aspires to enthrone it 
amongst the most sensitive and refined manifestations of 
our time. Where are its intermediate stages to be found? 
The difficulty in answering that question arises largely 
from the flood of technical innovations which gives the 
impression of an impassable gulf between what was then 











intended and the later phase. The lay public was never 
deeply interested in intellectual music, which is vaguely 
“classical.” It preferred to have its ears agreeably fed 
with compositions in which melody and rhythm, and not 
logical construction, were the essentials, and if we examine 
the various forms these compositions take, we shall find 
once more a series of phases corresponding, but not neces- 
sarily synchronising, with those of intellectual music. It 
must be borne in mind that these developments, while not 
making the same intellectual demands on the listener, 
do not by any means exclude expertese and cerebrality on 
the part of the composer.. On the contrary, it has fre- 
quently happened that a symphonist of the highest rank 
has employed his craftsmanship to delight our ears with 
music of which the sensuous effect was the object, and the 
construction the means. 

In the meantime, however, our ears have become attuned 
by association to the observance of the laws which have 
prevailed so long, and many cognoscenti find it difficult 
to listen to music unhampered by a craving for the older 
conventions. That is why a layman of general, as distinct 
from musical, culture is quicker to respond to the appeal of 
modern music than the trained musician. It will take a 
few years yet to restore the latter’s peace of mind. 

‘What is the bearing of these new developments on the 
direction of music towards a complete reconciliation of its 
intellectual, emotional, and esthetic aspects? The general 
question is easier to answer than many of those which 
relate to side issues. ‘The expansion of the means of 
music, the multiplication of technical resources, and the 
increased complexity which resulted, created a violent 
oscillation, which has not yet subsided. The course the 
art has since taken has swerved at various times towards 
the intellectual and the emotional. The pendulum is now 
swinging towards the purely esthetic, and no doubt, as 
with its previous movements, it will swing too far. Of 
that there is already evidence. But with each movement 
music has gained experience, which it has not sacrificed to 
the newer tendency. In the phase of intellectual pre- 
dominance it learned to think subjectively, and it has 
retained that power. The romantic school restored to 
music its emotional expressiveness, which had been tem- 
porarily neglected. It is inconceivable that it should 
again decline. When the excesses to which the newest 
phase will probably lead, if it has not already done so, 
have been duly committed and atoned for, music will have 
sown her wild oats, and will enter upon the maturer stage 
of her career. The art will still be in a state of transition, 
but it will perhaps be more peaceful. Meanwhile, it is 
not without compensations that we live in stirring times. 
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AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY—VI. 


Wuar is more pleasurable than movement—whether the 
running and rushing of air, the pure gush of rain, the sharp 
voices of restless birds which seem to move the air in 
ripples of light, and our blood like a waft of enchanted 
wind; the potent spell of running, reed-beset water, the 
trickle of a ditch, the strange lispings and passes of a 
forest, the “going in the tops of the mulberry-trees”% 
When there is no motion, there seems no life nor healing-: 


The flood-tide of life rises to its height, and after re- 
maining there some time, gradually ebbs. How soon the 
leaves of the lime begin to tarnish, fade, and a few shortly 
afterwards fall; the silver birch has lemon spots among its 
foliage; the bracken turns yellow and brown; a red or 
yellow leaf tinges the hedge-growths. 

“Woe is me, for I am as when they have gathered 
the summer fruits; as the grape gleanings of the vintage: ° 
there is no cluster to eat; my soul desireth the first ripe, 
fig.” 
Chestnut trees, with pale green fruit showing bright as, 
new shoots against their sombre, summer-worn foliage,, 
arch their members over the bottle-green water, whose 
moist and cressy edge is dinted, its flexible palisade of, 
reeds broken by the feet of cattle. A flotilla of yellow 
elm-leaves moves in tranced procession over the water, 
which is perpetually vibrating with water dimples “all 
intervolved and spreading wide,” and brilliant with spots 
of clouded amber, where the sunlight threads the dense 
summer roof of leafage. The arrow-headed leaves of the 
yellow water-lily prick the stream, which slides along 
inaudibly as a shade, and inaudibly, too, a crystal of 
thistledown drifts from the benty pastures on its banks 
to mid-stream, dipping to the wonderful undergrowth of 
green that rises to meet, upon the glassy surface, the 
reflection of vaporous willows, and more distant elms, 
the shadows of whose slumbrous crowns are filled with the 
blue of stagnant air of early autumn. 


The open road runs on towards the “waste shining” 
of the sky, and beyond the spot where the sun’s melting 
disc has fused the stems of the hill-top elms. It moves 
between its two hedgerows where the autumn-voiced birds 
chirp with a thin note of grasshoppers, and where there 
is now but a tattered and dusty embroidery of humble 
and graceless flowers, flesh-coloured and powdery, kemp 
agrimony, flat-faced yarrow, and ragwort, breathirg out 
the odour of pungent autumn into the windless air of the 
month loved of wayfarers. Is it possible in wayfaring 
that, footworn and fainting, seated on the stone of Sorrow, 
or by the lonely well-side the road-farer found some 
solace, though to her questions no voice would reply, 
“and neither man nor God would tell the truth, nor 
did any bird come to her as a sure messenger” ? 


. . a 


The rushy trough of pasture, sunk below the level of 
the field, is overgrown near the stream-bed with a brake 
of pliant willow-herb, touched with light upon its silver- 
grey plumage, and clumps of purple-spired loosestrife. 
The little secret stream, wandering down the hill-side; 
falls over a weir, a smooth sheet of white water, and loses. 
itself in the thicket of herbs, with now and then a faint lap 
and dying bubble marking its unseen course, and the 
yellow-shot willows its resting-places. The penetrating 
odour and coolness of the watered meadow has already 
risen like a tloud of incense, and the ways of the water 
are the ways of healing; from the pool, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, that in its smallness is yet like the gem that 
sits on the smallest finger of a hand, a compassed ocean 
of light and colour, to the rivers that are the “great high: 
ways conducting to that height above the actual and the 
particular, where we stand in the presence of the Infinite.” 

It is the time of year when the beech is tarnished, 
when the gorse is flowerless; and the wind turns back.@ 
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white-lined leaf upon the sullen sycamore or bramble; 
when the short-grassed fields bear no flower but the 
amethyst nipple of the dwarf thistle and flat-faced yarrow ; 
and when the unsown flowers of the air, weak moths and 
autumn butterflies, start from their hiding-places in the 
hedges; where between bush and bush elastic gossamer 
wheels, with the spider herself as boss, are swinging and 


glinting in the sun, when the lean silver-headed thistles., 


are sending out their crystal-like parachutes. Here from 
oné ‘that has been mown down silver flakes are issuing 
from the dead head, moving lightly as a moth, until, 
like a splinter of ice, they dissolve greyly against the 
sky colour, while from the carved stem is thrown the 
shadow of the hours—like a dial, with the motto, observed 
on a clock by a traveller in Spain: omnes vulnerant, 
ultima necat. 


What a reducing quality is there in subjecting one- 
self to the open air, until some quality of the spirit seems 
to die, as a little water dies into the sand, and one becomes 
passive with a wise passivity as the Indian poet Valmiki, 
when in a trance of abstraction he sat under a fig-tree and 
was slowly eaten by ants. 


The rooks come drifting slowly to the beeches; there 
is a summons, a faint, inward note from a bird in the 
hedge; the grasshoppers chirp in the short-grassed field, 
like the snipping of crisp silk by scissors, and the little 
bats flutter to and fro just within the hedge. The scent 
of the late summer and the fall of the year is everywhere, 
as in that night in Sicily when Theocritus laid him down 
“with delight on beds of sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings 
from the vines, strewn on the ground. Many poplars 
and elm-trees were waving overhead and from 
afar the little owl cried softly out of the tangled thorns 
of the blackberry and the turtle-dove moaned ; 
the bees flew round and round the fountains, murmuring 
softly ; the scent of the late summer and of the fall of the 
year was everywhere.” 


The art of life is to accept; to notice without ever going 
out to see. For the strain of any purpose defeats. itself 
and clouds the charmed moment. But purposeless, in a 
little we become one with the great and smooth current 
of existence, and undistracted. The true life’ would have 
been dear to Charles II., for it is only in the course of 
aimless and receptive sauntering that the hard skin of our 
consciences can be permeated with the charm of light, and 
the secret beauty of small things. All the other leaves 
of all the other trees in the wood were green, but at this 
time of the year, just as huntsmen were sent out in older 
days to mark the way the quarry had gone by broken 
branches or “ brisiées,” so autumn had come to mark the 
way the year was to go, and had touched this elm bough 
and changed it to gold, so that it shone out by itself, a light 
in the wood, and gleamed both before and behind. And 
the passage of the year may not be stayed by breaking 
off this single tell-tale bough. 


Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondes cit virga metallo. 








LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE 
(From the French of Baudelaire.) 


THE moon, who is caprice itself, looked through the 
window as you were sleeping in your cradle, and mur- 
mured: “TI am well pleased with this child.” So she crept 
delicately down her ladder of clouds, and passed without a 
sound through the window-pane. Then she brooded over 
you with the tenderness of a mother, and laid her colours 
upon your face. Ever afterwards your eyes were green and 
your cheeks strangely pale; your eyes, too, remained 
Strangely wide from the sight of the visiting moon, and 





she wrung your breast so delicately that you have kept 
as an eternal remembrance the desire to weep. 

In the fullness of her joy, the moon spread the chamber 
with a radiant haze, a luminous poison ; and this conscious 
and living light brooded and said: “You shall be forever 
under the influence of my kiss. You will be fair, after 
my kind. You will love that which I love, and those that 
love me—clouds, and silence, and night, the wide-watered 
green ocean, and formless water in its myriad forms; the 
place where you are not, the lover you will never know, 
monstrous flowers, odours also, bringing end in madness, 
and cats that stretch themselves upon pianos and lament 
with the hoarse sweetness of the voices of women. 

And you shall be loved by my lovers, courted by those 
that court me. You shall ke the queen of men with green 
eyes, whose breasts I have wrung at night with my caresses 
—men who love the sea, the wide-watered green and tem- 
pestuous sea, formless water in its myriad forms, the place 
where they are not, the women they will never know, 
sinister flowers like censers of an unknown religion, essences 
that confound the will, and wild and voluptuous animals 
that are the symbols of their folly. 

And that is why I am lying at your feet, seeking in all 
your being for the reflected light of that divinity, awful 
and fateful, who poisons those that she nourishes, those 
minions of the moon that are called Junatics. 


INTOXICATION. 


To be always drunken—that is the one thing needful. 
We must intoxicate ourselves without ceasing, to numb the 
ache of Time, whose heavy burden bruises our shoulders 
and humbles us to the earth. What matter whether our 
cup is wine, or poetry, or virtue—or what you will? Only 
drink; and if you happen to slip from your dream on the 
steps of a palace, or on the green grass of a ditch, or in 
the brooding solitude of your chamber, with your madness 
already disappeared or disappearing, question the wind and 
the wave, the star and the bird, and the time-piece; ask 
all that flies, and all that laments, and all that revolves, 
and all that sings, and all that utters speech, What hour 
it is? And the wind and the waves, the star and the 
bird, and the time-piece will make answer, “It is the 
hour to drink.” Drink without ceasing, lest you be the 
dull and tortured slaves of Time. Fill your cup with wine, 
or poetry, or virtue, or what you will! 


THE ARTISTS CONFITEOR. 


What a strange and penetrating beauty clings to the 
close of an autumn day. It is a beauty so keen that’ it 
trembles on the confines of pain, for there are some deli- 
cate sensations of delight which are not less intense for 
being vague, and the sharpest of all is the perception of 
Infinity. 

It is a pleasure to the eyes to feast them on the wide- 
ness of the sea and of the sky. Solitude, stillness, the 
perfect purity of the azure, a tiny sail quivering on the 
horizon—small and solitary as my own irremediable exist- 
ence—the music and the monotony of the surge, all 
thinking through me or I through them (for in the depths 
of contemplation the feeling of identity soon vanishes and 
dissolves). They think, I say, but musically and pictur- 
esquely, without logical quibbles, without syllogisms and 
deductions. 

Yet these Very thoughts, whether self-raised or an 
emanation from the outside world, soon become too intense. 
Energy, working in pleasure, gives birth to a strange feel- 
ing of trouble, and even of actual suffering. My over- 
strained nerves only utter harsh and discordant vibrations. 
Then the depth of the sky is a menace; its crystal clarity, 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The unimpressionable sea, 
the monotony of its surge, fill me with horror and revolt. 
What, must our life here be a never-ending torment, or a 
flight from Nature? O Nature, pitiless siren and enchan- 
tress, ever-victorious adversary, leave me in peace; stir 
my desire and my pride no more, for the contemplation of 
Beauty is a duel, where the artist utters his cry of terror 
before he is finally defeated. 
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THE STRANGER. 


“Tell me whom you love best, mysterious and secret 
stranger—your father or mother, your sister or your 
brother?” 

“T have neither father nor mother, neither brother nor 
sister.” 

“Your friends, then?” 

“ You use a word whose significance has remained dark 
to me to this day.” 

“Your country?” 

“In what latitude it lies, indeed I know not.” 

“ Beauty, then?” 

“Her I would gladly love, the goddess and immortal.” 

“Gold?” 





“T hate it as you hate God.” 

“What do you love, strangest of mortals!” 

“T love the clouds, the processional clouds yonder, the 
marvel of the clouds.” M. J. 


JULY 

JULY is in many respects the most satisfactory month of 
the twelve to dwellers in these unfriendly northern lati- 
tudes. Apart from the purely personal sensation which 
it brings to most cf us that the time has arrived to put 
aside for awhile the pen, the ledger, the cares of business, to 
take unto ourselves the spirit of a child and make holiday, 
the month has a special significance as the culmination of 
summer and its glories. To call June mid-summer is obvi- 
ously a slight mistake; as a rule mid-summer, regarding 
it from the point of view of warmth and weather, actually 
comes nearer the end of July. The days do not yet shorten 
very noticeably; the sad feeling of regret, that mysterious 
pang as twilight falls and the lamps are lit, has not yet 
stricken us with a premonition of a winter too near to be 
welconie. And, even more than June, this is the time of 
roses. Many a suburban garden now holds little cheerful 
bowers of bloom; many a carefully built trellis is covered 
with a profusion of flaming ramblers; riverside lawns are 
glorious with colour, for other fiowers seem hastening to 
rally round their queen. 

Down in Cornwall the cottage enclosures are crammed 
with blossom; not the delicate, hothouse beauties that 
have to be nursed and tended lest they fade sulkily away, 
but old-fashioned flowers called lovingly by the old- 
fashioned names: sweet-williams, columbines, the tiny, 
lowly misnonette, marigolds, huge fuchsias showering 
plump red buds in a graceful curve, with stems as thick 
as a man’s wrist; pansies, too, and foxgloves mauve and 
white, booming with inquisitive bees; hollyhocks, lording 
it over the less aspiring members of this brilliant world, 
and in every available cranny of wall and fence a dazzle 
of yellow stonecrop. In the lanes outside will be festoons 
of honeysuckle among the hazel, scenting the air for miles 
—who that has ever wandered down a West-Country lane 
in July can forget it, or deny that he longs to be there 
again! To the season of promise, of primroses and blue- 
bells, has succeeded a time of deeper colours, of more 
luxurious fragrances; there is more music of leaves when- 
ever the wind blows, more sound of life when the wind is 
silent. The large spider, “sprinkled with mottles on an 
ash-grey back,” scuttles off to his lair behind some twig, 
bending the thin stems as he runs; quick movements in 
the undergrowth betray the hidden bird. Here and there, 
over a gate, the dark blue line of the Channel may be 
seen, suddenly broken, perhaps, by a rugged headland. 
To emerge from the dreamy shelter of one of these wind- 
ing, narrow lanes into the full blaze of the sun on a hot 
afternoon, and to find that almost at one’s feet lies a little 
bay, where clear wavelets plash on a white beach and 
heather grows down to the edge of the cliffs, is one of 
those unexpected delights which remain always in the 
memory, to bring a thrill indescribably sweet. It seems 
so utterly of another world from these hard city high- 
ways, these crowded houses all of a pattern, these flaring 
avenues of plate-glass. This constitutes the real right 
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holiday for the town-dweller. These immense masses of 
rock, with island scars, archways, and cool dark caverns, 
where gulls laugh and scream and waters swirl and swoon, 
hold comfort for him better than any minstrel troupe on 
a populous shore; these green cliffs, sometimes bearing a 
sweep of golden gorse, a purple dip of heather-bells, or a 
scarlet line of poppies, are more restful to his eyes than 
the stiff hotels of any fashionable promenade; this gentle, 
intermittent murmur of surf, soft as wind among rushes, 
these whispers of lace-like foam, are sweeter than orches- 
tral music. They induce a lazy acquiescence in Nature’s 
bounty ; and little can the man be blamed if he gives him- 
self up to the deep satisfaction, plants his back squarely 
against the good firm pebbles, and lets his brain sleep or 
dream as the mood chances, while the children play and 
the fishermen mend their nets. 


To know the soul at holiday is one of the finest things 
in the world, and it is an experience which rarely occurs 
in the cramped aimosphere of the city. Out of doors the 
mind expands; it is not for the body chiefly that we need 
holidays. We want to get amid natural things—things 
not made with hands; trees, oaks whose tops “shine like 
green flames to Heaven,” rocks, rivers, sea. Even the 
grass brings grateful fancies; it is like 

a heet 

Drawn up embattled on their native coast 

And officer’d for war: the spearmen free 

Raising their weapons, and the martial bee 

Blowing his clarion, while some poppy tall 

Displays the blood-red banner over all. 
Our thoughts are suddenly unbound; the door of dreams 
which has been fast locked all the year is burst open, and 
the song of a bird, 


The shadow of a lark 
Hung in the shadow of a heaven, 


or a hundred other trivial happenings, will send us listen- 
ing and dreaming. There are soft clashings of leaves in 
the breeze, that rise to a faint climax, then die away—such 
sounds hold the magic of fairyland. For we would not 
be of those sombre folk who sneer and say that fairies 
are only for the children. ‘“ We have often peeped inside 
the portals of fairyland, and held converse with many a 
woodland elf. There is the wild-rose fay. One still}, 
fragrant night, when mortals are all safely out of her way, 
she hastens through the deepest woods, by the streams, 
along the river's side; she passes down shadowy lanes, 
whispering, ever whispering; and at the pale morning, 








before the sun has taken the hills, two or three tightly shut 
balls of pink-and-white on every bush will open sleepily 
to see if the murmur they heard was really true—that 
summer had come. There is the elfish grasshopper, who 
so impudently flips on the book you are reading, has a 
good stare at you, then, with a shrug and a prodigious 
leap, is off to tell of the mortal trespassing on his domain ; 
and the big, velvety bee, who does not notice you half so 
much, being very busy, but swings contentedly along the 
flowers with a soft, drowsy song. There are lots of fairies 
—tiny spiders who build glistening silvery webs, and drop 
inquisitively from nowhere to peep into your face, spinning 
in the sunshine; fairies who watch from the tips of the 
white clouds—you can see their faces if you look long 
enough, sometimes.” It is well so to dream in the holiday- 
time, for the memory of it will return long afterward, 
when the fog and frost have taken possession of the town, 
and that gentle memory will play its part in keeping the 
fog and frost out of the heart. The beauty of the world 
is so easily missed, and such simpie precautions will pre- 
serve it to us. The summer days, rightly appreciated and 
used, may provide a whole armoury against the cares, the 
disappointments, the little irritations of the coming 
months. But that they may do so, a man must understand 
the great and essential fact, that it is not for the sake 
of his body he takes his time of relaxation ; his spirit must 
be tuned to the song of the bird, the gaiety of the flowers, 
the freedom of the wind. Thus, and only thus, comes true 
rest and happiness to the heart. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the Meeting held June 25, 1909. 
Dr. C. Curez, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


A paper entitled “A Transition point in Zinc Amalgam” 
was read by Prof. H. 8. Carhart. The paper gave the 
preliminary results of an investigation which has for its 
primary object the determination of the heat of dilution 
of zinc amalgams. This heat of dilution is negative, 
that is, the dilution of zinc amalgam by the addition of 
mercury absorbs heat. In the course of the experimental 
work, which was conducted by Dr. W. D. Henderson, 
phenomena so extraordinary were encountered that the 
speaker ventured to call the concentration at which they 
occur a tragsition point in zinc amalgam. 

The method employed was electrical, by means of a con- 
centration cell, the only difference between the two legs 
of the celi of H-form being in the concentration of the 
amalgam composing the electrodes. The ratio of the zinc 
to the mercury, expressed as a percentage, was in every 
case twice as great in one leg of the cell as in the other. 
This relation was secured by weighing out pure mercury 
in two portions as one to two, and depositing in theia 
the same quantity of zine electrolytically by connecting 
the two in series with anodes of pure zinc, and both in 
series with a silver coulometer. The operation was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the concentra- 
tion cell was exhausted of air and filled with hydrogen 
to avoid oxidation. 

Such « concentration cell is reversible and the Gibbs- 
Helmholtz equation applies to it. This equation is 


H dE 
mor * aT 

In this case the H stands for the heat of dilution only, 
all other forms of heat absorption or evolution being 
equal and of opposite sign on the two sides of the cell. 
The second term is the equivalent of the Nernst equation 
for the E.M.F. of a concentration cell, both being directly 
proportional to the absolute temperature T. It is then 
obvious that the Nernst equation applies only to solutions 
or amalgams so dilute that the heat of dilution is negligible. 
By measuring E at a known temperature and determining 
dE/dT, the equation gives the heat of dilution H in 
passing from any concentration to one half as great. 

From a concentration of 0.5 per cent. to about 2.2 per 
cenit. the electromotive forces fall only slightly and all 
lie on a straight line. The same is true of dE/dT and H. 
Bui at a concentration of about 2.3 per cent. the line 
denoting E.M.F. abruptly changes direction downward, 
while the value of dE/dT increases fivefold. Also the heat 
of dilution changes from negative 450 joules per gm.-mol. 
of zinc to negative 8700 joules. The three curves then 
again become nearly straight lines. When zinc amalgam 
of 3 per cent. concentration is diluted to one-half, the 
absorption of heat is very nearly 10,000 joules per 
gm.-mol. of zinc. These abrupt changes indicate a transi- 
tion point in the zine amalgem. 

Mr. F. E. Smith congratulated the Author and asked 
if it would be possible to obtain a zinc amalgam which 
could be used in a Clark cell so as to give a small tem- 
perature coefficient. 

Prof. C. H. Lees expressed his interest in the experi- 
ments and hoped that they would provide definite informa- 
tion as to the state of the zinc at the particular point 
described. 

The Author replying to Mr. Smith said he had not 
given attention to the point raised, but it appeared to 
him that a Clark cell set up with zine amalgam of a 
concentration below this transition point would have a 
temperature coefficient larger than that of the normal 
Clark cell. 

A paper on “A Method of producing an intense Cad- 
mium Spectrum, with a proposal for the use of Mercury 
and Cadmium as Standards in Refractometry” was read 


by Dr T. M. Lowry. 
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Of the 26 wave-lengths that have been used in the 
study of rotatory dispersion (Proc. Roy. Soc. lxxxi. p. 472, 
Noy. 19, 1908) the following seven have been found to be 
the most suitable for general use: 


Li Cal Na Hg Cd Cd Hg 
6708 6438 6393 5461 5086 4800 4358 


In refractometry it has been customary to use the 
series : — 


H s. & -& 


6560 5893 4801 4341 


This series has the disadvaniages (1) that the chief 
stanuard Na 5893, is a doublet, and (2) tnat the other three 
lines are of such weuk intensity that they are useless for 
the ‘majority of optical measurements. It is therefore 
urged that—in view of the readiness with which the 
mercury and cadmium spectra can now be produced—the 
mercury green line should be generally adopted in place vf 
sodium as chief standard in optical work of all kinds, and 
that the hydrogen lines should be abandoned even as. 
secondary standards in favour of the series of wave-lengths 
set out above. In support of this proposal it is pointed 
out that the green mercury line occupies a convenient 
position in the spectrum, is exceedingly brilliant and of 
such a high degree of purity that a sharp extinction can. 
be obtained in reading a rotatory power of 5000°; that the 
cadmium lines are equally brilliant and of an even higher 
order of purity; and that the wonderful intensity of the 
violet mercury line is more than sufficient to compensate 
for the drawback arising from the presence of two weak 
satellites. In the measurement of optics] and magnetic 
rotatory dispersion, the ratio Hg 4358 to Hg 5461 is suf- 
ficent to characterise the substance under examination, and 
similar considerations will probably be found to apply in 
the measurement of refractive dispersion. 

In order to produce a cadmium spectrum of sufficient 
intensity for polarimetric work, advantage is taken of the 
favourable properties of the silver-cadmium alloys. On 
account of their isomorphism the two meials form an excel- 
lent series of alloys which are characterised by good 
mechanical properties and very high melting-points (an 
alloy with 60 per cent. Cd melts as high as 700° C.). In 
striking contrast to the behaviour of the pure metal, the 
alloy gives a steady are which can be kept true to centre 
by rotating the electrodes in opposite directions. The 
spectrum shows the silver as well as the cadmium lines, 
but these are so far separated that even wiih a low resolv- 
ing-power the slit of a spectroscope can be opened to its 
full width without any overlapping of the brilliant 
“blocks” of light which take the place of the usual 
“ lines.” 

Mr. Twyman remarked that during the last few weeks 
he had seen a cadmium tube, similar to « mercury lamp, 
working with satisfactory result. Such tubes had been 
used for some time by Paschen and Réntgen. He agreed 
with the Author with regard to the greater use of mercury 
light for spectroscopic and similar purposes. 

Dr. A. E _H. Tuiton seid that he had been working lately 
with Cadmium tubes and found that ihey worked well for 
a considerable time. With regard to the measurement of 
refractive indices he was astonished that more use was not 
made in this country of the monochromatic illuminator, 
which he described some veers ago. The instrument was 
used in Germany and gave satisfactory results. 

The Author said that in some cases it was necessary to 
work with many wave-lengths, and under such cirecum- 
stances Dr. Totton’s monochromatic illuminator would be 
useful. It was also useful, however, to have seven wave- 
lengths as standard lights. 

Mr. A. Campbell read a paper “On the Measurement 
of Wave Length for high frequency Electrical Oscilla- 
tions.” The experiments had for their object the calibration 
of wavemeters for the measurement of the high frequencies 
(200,000 up to 1,000,000 ~ per sec.) used in wave-tele- 
graphy. Two wavemeters (A and B) were tested, both 
being of the type consisting of a series of self-inductance 
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“coils used singly (L) in series with a variable air-condenser 

(K) and a thermo-ammeter, the reading of K being ob- 
tained by altering the capacity until the circuit shows 
resonance with the working circuit. The coils of wave- 
meter (A) were wound with solid wire, those of (B) with 
stranded wire (7/36*), each strand being separately insu- 
lated. The absolute value of the frequency was determined 
by photographing spark-trains in the primary circuit by 
means of a rotating mirror running at a constant and 
accurately measured speed. As the following table shows, 
the value of the frequencyn, deduced from the measured 
values of K and L with wavemeter (B) were in close agree- 
ment with the actual » deduced from the spark-photo- 
graphs. 


n. n,. 

~ per sec. per sec. 
290,300 290,500 
516,800 516,800 
818,000 821,200 

1,042,000 1,039,000 


With wavemeter (A) the agreement was naturally not 
nearly sc close, but was much improved when the values 
of the self-inductances of the solid wire coils were cor- 
rected to the high frequency values by the formulas of 
Heaviside and L. Cohen. The results in the above table 
show that the inductances of the stranded wire coils are 
practically unaltered for frequencies from O up to 
1,000,000 ~per sec. 

Mr. W. Duddell said the paper was «& valuable one 
because accurate experiments on self-induction and 
capacity at high frequencies were required. With refer- 
ence to the photographs he asked if the Author had used 
his method to photograph arcs and, if so, with what 
results. It would be interesting to know how low it is 
possible to get the apparent resistance of a coil with high 
frequency currents by stranding the wire. 

Dr. Erskine-Murray, referring to Mr. Duddell’s remarks, 
said that in actual practice the resistance could not be 
reduced more than about 10 per cent. by stranding. 

Mr. Taylor congratulated the Author, and pointed out 
that the wavemeters described could only be used at the 
transmitting station. Wavemeters were required which 
could be used at receiving stations. Referring to the 
question of stranding he pointed out that it was possible 
to overdo the stranding and obtain less satisfactory results 
than could be obtained by stranding with a fewer number 
of wires 

Mr. G. B. Dyke called attention to experiments similar 
to those described which were being carried out by Dr. 
Fleming at University College. With reference to the 
spark-photographs he was surprised that an accuracy of 
1 in 1000 could be obtained. 

The Author in reply stated that as the whole distributed 
capacity of the inductance-coils had very little effect on the 
frequency of resonance, the dielectric hysteresis of the 
ebonite would be negligible except as regards damping. 
Sparks appeared to give sharper and more accurately 
measurable photographs than vacuum-tube discharges or 
arcs, except mercury arcs, which gave the clearest and 
best pictures. 

A paper on “ An Electro-Magnetic Method of studying the 
Theory of and solving Algebraical Equations of any 
Degree,” by Dr. Russell and Mr. Alty, was read by the 
Authors. They point out that the problem of finding the 
roots of an elgebraical equation of the nth clegree is 
identically the same as that of finding the positions of the 
“neutral poinis,” that is, the points where the resultant 
force due to the earth and definite currents in n long 
vertical wires is zero. The nm wires are arranged at any 
convenient distances apart in a plane which is at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The currents in the 
wires are then edjusted to certain values which are readily 
found by the methods of partial fractions. If v, and y, 
be the coordinates of one of these neutral points measured 
with reference to certain definite axes, 7,+y,./—l1 is a 
pair of roots of the original equation. All the real roots 
lie on the axis of X which cuts the wire at right angles. 


























The positions of the neutral points thus determine all the 
roots real and imaginary of the given equation. The 
peculiar advantage of the method is that. we can see, 
in many cases almost at once, what effect varying the 
value of the coefficient of any power of.z will have on the 
roots of the equation. A simple apparatus which the 
Authors have devised for students’ use is described. The 
positions of the neutral points are determined by means 
of a small charm compass. In this way all the roots can 
be determined with a maximum inaccuracy of 1 per cent. 

A paper entitled “ The Sine Condition in relation .to the 
Coma of Optical Systems” was read by Mr. 8. D. Chal- 
mers. The condition for the correction of coma in a 
centred optical system is the well-known Sine condition. 
This has been proved by Clausius, Helmholtz, Hockin, and 
others, and the importance of this condition in the design 
of optical systems has been pointed out by Abbe, Steinheil, 
Conrady, and others. So far as the Author is aware no 
discussion of the effects of failure to satisfy this condition 
has been published, and the present paper shows how to 
obtain the relation between the Coma of a system and 
the errors in the Sine Condition. 

Dr. C. V. Drysdale exhibited a new Fery Thermo-electric 
Calorimeter. This form of calorimeter can be used con- 
tinuously and permits the value of the gas produced in a 
gas-works or producer-plant to be watched from time to 
time. The principle of the instrument is that of burning 
the gas to be tested at a constant rate in a special burner 
consuming from 5 to 10 litres per hour. This burner 
heats a recuperative thermopile, of which the cold junc- 
tion is traversed by the air employed for the combustion, 
while the hot junction is heated by the products of com- 
bustion. The thermopile contains 15 junctions which 
enables a P.D. of .2 volt to be obtained. The energy 
produced is sufficient to obtain a trace with a recording 
instrument similar to that obtained with the Richard 
recording thermometers and barometers. 

Mr. R. 8. Whipple expressed his interest in the calori- 
meter and said he was surprised at the accuracy which 
could be obtained over large variations of the rates of 
consumption of the gas. There was a great need for a 
satisfactory calorimeter of the kind exhibited. 

A paper by Mr. F. W. Jordan on “An Instrument 
for Measuring the Strength of an Intense Horizontal 
Magnetic Field” was read by the Author. The method 
consists in measuring directly the transverse force on a 
conductor traversed by a current in a direction at right 
angles to the field. Two copper strips of uniform width, 
each cut to form three sides of a rectangle, are fastened 
together and connected by short tinsel leads to terminals, 
so that the current can be sent in the same direction 
through each of the insulated conductors. The frame- 
work is suspended in the field to be measured from 4% 
helical spring of phosphor-bronze. The tension in the 
spring can be adjusted to bring the framework into a sighted 
position. To make a measurement the horizontal conduc- 
tors are arranged at right angles to the field and a known 
copper weight is suspended from the centre. A current 
is passed through the wires and its strength adjusted until 
the framework is again in its sighted position. The 
strength of the field is then easily calculated. The results 
obtained with the apparatus using fields from 1000 to 
13,000 gausses agreed with those got by the ballistic 
method to 1 part in 400. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


GARAGES FOR ATRSHIPS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Str,—As one who for some years past has had a great deal of 
éxperience in “ballooning,’’ and who has given special atten- 
tion to the question of housing balloons in garages, I should 
be obliged if you would kindly allow me space in your valuable 
journal to call attention to a recent correspondence which I 
have had with the Daily Mail, and with the War Office, on this 
important subject. All experience goes to show that sheds or 
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cables have little or no power to protect a balloon or air-ship 

The wind, even in its milder moods, makes little of human 
strength, as is abundantly proved by the cases of the French 
air-ship “ La Patrie’’ and the huge air-ship of Count Zeppelin, 
when the united efforts of hundreds of soldiers were utterly 
powerless to prevent their breaking away. When Monsieur 
Clément graciously offered his air-ship, the “ Clément-Bayard,”’ 
to the British Government for military purposes, and when 
the Daily Mail offered £5,000 towards the erection of a shed 
for the garage of the air-ship, I immediately wrote to the Daily 
Mail, pointing out the uselessness for such a purpose of sheds, 
however strongly constructed, even when reinforced by heavy 
steel cables sunk in a cement ground. In the event of even 
half a gale springing up, how is it possible that a huge air- 
ship can be so handled that while the top, the bottom, and the 
sides of the balloon are wobbling in every direction it can safely 
and without risk be steered into the shed, even on a compara- 
tively calm day? It is quite obvious that if there is to be any 
safety for the air-ship there must be garages every ten or fifteen 
miles all along the proposed route. Accordingly, I wrote to 
the Daily Mail, and later on to the War Office, suggesting that 
the latter, instead of accepting the Daily Mail’s offer of £5,000 
for the erection of a shed which would be quite useless, would 
do far better to employ two or three hundred engineering soldiers 
to excavate pits exactly fitted to the size of the balloon every 
ten or fifteen miles. Into these pits the airship could be guided 
wihout the smallest difficulty or danger, and, once inside the 
pit, a sliding roof would place the air-ship in a position of 
absolute safety, protected alike from the danger of the wind and 
the danger of projectiles in time of war. My suggestion was 
one evolved by sheer common sense, and its advantages are 
so obvious that it is not necessary to dwell upon them. For 
reasons best known to themselves, the proprietors of the Daily 
Mail took no notice of my suggestion beyond formally acknow- 
ledging my letter. On the other hand, the War Office have 





written to thank me for my suggestions, and it is to be hoped | 
that they will profit by them, and discard the idea of the ridicu- | 
lous and costly sheds suggested by the Daily Mail. I have no | 
interest whatever in the matter beyond that of serving the needs | 


of the country which has become my home by adoption. 
Prurer Horvatu. 
33, Richmond Mansions, Richmond Road, 
South Kensington. 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “A French Linguist,’’ asks | 
whether his endeavour to write an account of a cycle race in | 


idiomatic English has been successful. “If my artificial Eng- 
lish is above the average of the English of foreigners,”’ he says, 
“warrant will have been given for the construction in all 


think he has proved his point. 


That a man, knowing nothing of cycles or cycling, should have | 


been able to produce that account by the aid of a dictionary is 
wonderful—and more wonderful when it is remembered that 
the writer is dealing with a foreign language. An average 
Englishman, knowing nothing of cycling, could not have written 


so idiomatically. So much conceded, I may be allowed a further | 
comment as a rider of the machines, and a reader of the litera- | 


ture of the sport of the last twenty years. “A French Linguist ’’ 
would like to know if his report would pass unchallenged by 
English cyclists, and the answer, regretful, but decided, must 
be: No; not for a moment, not for a line, not by the most 
ignorant butcher boy that ever shoved a carrier trike. His 
account is a roar of laughter; a column of Babu English as 
diverting as ever came from an Indian pen. More diverting, 
indeed, for, as his methods of gathering phrases are more pains- 
taking, the result is not wild butchery of the language, but a 
delicate and cunning torture. Half the phrases employed are 
of the machines and ways of twenty years ago; the other half 
are those of a young lady whose machine is made ready for her 
once a week by the under-gardener that she may “cycle”’ two 
miles to the tennis ground. If “A French Linguist ’’ has bor- 
rowed his phrases from novels, as he says, his defeat is not to 
be wondered at, for the novelist generally comes a cropper when 
he speaks of the machine. Mr. Wells’s “ Wheels of Chance ’”’ 
is the best cycling novel yet written, but the mistakes in phraseo- 
logy, machine detail, road terms, and routes are woeful. 

“Cycling,’’ and the other Rosebery Avenue publications are 
& sure guide here. 

May one propose a little plan to “ A French Linguist’? Does 
he ever “ go racing”? Ifso, would he write, with the aid of his 
dictionary, a sketch of a day or an hour on the course, with 
conversation, bookies’ patter, and remarks by the crowd? It 
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would cause, I imagine, as welcome a succession of smiles us 
his cycling article, and would certainly be understanded cf 
more people. I should like to have the opportunity of offering 
him, as here, a compliment and a smile. 8S. Hate. 


ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


“The man, who is prudent, looks to the future’’? (Morell). 
“The man, who is prudent, looks to the future’’? (Morell) 


‘Is not “The man, who is prudent,’’ etc., equivalent to “The 


prudent man’’? Is not, therefore, the adjective-clause restric- 
tive, here? If so, why does Motell separate the adjective-clause 
from the rest of the sentence by means of commas? Does he 
not make use of the adjective-clause, in this case, as a kind of 
“explanatory sentence ’’ that may render the reader the same 
service as the use of an “explanatory phrase’’ would have 
done ? A Frencu Lincuist. 


CLEARNESS IN PROSE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srr,—With reference to M. Wake Cook’s remarks, in your 
issue of the 10th instant, I beg to say that a real good thought, 
clearly put, be it from an author of the 17th century or from 
one who lived before that time, will always be admired. I find 
a case in point, amongst many others, in “The Beauties of 
Shakespeare ”’ : 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,”’ etc. 
And these lines justify the words of Boileau, when he says: 
“Ce que l’on congoit bien, s’énonce clairement, 
Et les mots, pour le dire, arrivent aisément.”’ 

In conclusion, I beg to quote the words of a French scholar: 
“Une belle pensée, exprimée en une phrase diffuse ou 
entortillée, est comme un beau tableau caché sous un voile.”’ 

A Frencu Linevist. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 

The Unlit Lamp. By A. Gissing. White and Co., 6s. 
A Raised Siege. By M. Durant. White and Co., 6s. 
The Honorary Whip. By R. Carew. White and Co., 6s. 
The Liberty of Love. By James Blyth. White and Co., 6s. 
With the Warden of the Marches. By H. Pease. Constable, 6s. 
The House of the Soul. By J. B. Harris-Burland. Chapman 


and Hall, 6s. 
The Vulture’s Prey. By Tyler de Saix. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 





: _to | Dark House. By W. Dale. David Nutt, 6s. 
languages of a phraseological dictionary upon my plan.” I | 


The Marriage of Margaret. By E. M. Albanesi. Pearson, 
1s. net. 

The Enterprise of Elia. By Jay Jelf. John Long, 6s. 

Cackling Geese. By B. Girvin. John Long, 6s. 

The Voice of the Orient. By Mrs. Walter Tibbits. John Long, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINES 


Gunter’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cliffs. By C. M. Doughty. Duckworth, 5s. net. 

New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. Constable, 1s. net. 

Through the Sun in an Airship. By John Mastin, F.S.A.Scot. 
Griffin, 6s. 

Eton Memories. By An Old Etonian. John Long, 10s. 6d. net. 

Rome: A Popular History for Young People. By M. Ford. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. net. 

Spain: A Popwar History for Young People. By L. Williams. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. net. 

Old Tales from Greece. By A. Zimmern. Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Seven Short Plays. By Lady Gregory. Maunsel and Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY 


The Power of Red Michael; and Other Ballads. By F. Lang- 
bridge. Maunsel and Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Mountain Singer. By S. MacCathmhaoil. Maunsel and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Handbooks on the Gospels for Young People. St. Mark. By 
C. M. E. Hicks, M.A. S.P.C.K., 1s. 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC 


“Music Story” Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of ‘' The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,”’ etc., etc. 


Each volume has between 200-300 pages. 


Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 


The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 


tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. 


deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


The paper is 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


Story of Oratorio 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A. Mus. Doc. 


Story of Notation 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A, Mus. Bac. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 


By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). 


Story of the Violin 


By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall 
School of Music. 





Story of the Harp 


By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
Enniscorthy Cathedral. 


Story of Organ Music 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of Minstrelsy 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Story of Musical Form 
By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/= net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. LT. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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a | | Stunted SOTHERAN & CO, 
: BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W, (Tel. 3501 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





E T. BOTTOM & CO., 
e BOOKSELLERS, ce, 

32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES’, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 








Wanted, in September next, an Assi-tant 
Master, to teach English, Composition and 
Literature, History, and Mathematics. Sub- 
sidiary subjects: French and Geography. 
Games. i 
£160, 
the 22nd July. 


Education Office, 
Truro, 
8th July, 1909. 


F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary. 
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| Specimens and _ references. 
| MEssER, The O.chard, Cotteri!] Koad, Sur- 


iL 


| ARNOLD. 
| book.”—A Corresp Limp cloth, ls. net: post 


CORNWALL EDUCATION. 


Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to | 
Apply to the Head Master on or befure | 
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Typewriting. 


PEsSw Stine promptly and 
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Ts LITTLE SALON. 





| SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 


accurately done, 10d. per 1 000 words, | CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


Address Miss 


biton, S. W. 


== on — 





COMPLETE WORKS, 
Forster ; portrait; 8 vols.. 
Chapman & Hall, 1876 ; 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 


with Life by 
original cloth ; 
£5 5s.— WALKER, 


RBCOGNITION AND LIFE IN THE 
BEYOND. 3y MAY KERCHEVER- 
‘Tis a soothing and helpful little 


free, ls. 1d.—A. TALBOT & Co., 13, Pater. 
noster Kow, London, E.C, 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any s ihjeet 
SUPPLIED. The most expert lvosfinder 
extant. Please stat» wauts and ask for 
CATALOGUE. 
exchanging any Saleuble 
selected from my various Lists. 
of 2,000 Books I particular y want post fre-. 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14 16, J.hn 
Bright St., Birmingham, Harmsworth Eney- 
clopeedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 32s, 


Books fr others 


net. for 5s. 6d. Rh-nd’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s, 6d. 


ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE)—| 


No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAK EL 


| 36, Albemarle Street, W. 


A LIONEL ISAACS, 
52, FICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Special.ty:-—Freneh Tllustrated Books cof th: 
Kignteenth Century and Modern French EDIT ONS 
DE LUXE. 





| *.* Gentlemen wishing to disrose of any of these will 


] make a spec'al feature of | 


obl ge by kindly repo sting -ame to me. 
Catalogue of Rave Bok: and MSS. now ready. 


Reta BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive 
APPLICAT ONS for the HEADMASTER- 





| SHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DE- 


Special List | 


Sartholo- | 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer Briti-h Isles, 17s, 6d. 


PARTMENT. 

The salary is £300 per annum, and the ean- 
didate appointed will require to enter u.on his 
duties at Ist September, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testi- 
monials, ete, to be lodged with the Secretary 
not later than Wednesday. 2lst July, 1909, 
from whom particulars may be obtained, 





THE SPHERE. 


Gd. Weekly. 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. 
FOR 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





| f lf you read 


| | to cover; 


‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 





Also List of Books 


PUBLISHERS’ 


6s. 





Over Brave Blue Seas 


By WILL BROOKE 6s 
: ’ 


Author of ‘‘The Log of a Sa lorman.’ 








NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, 


YOU WANT TO DO 


JULY 


WHICH YOU 


Summer Reading ! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, 
IS TO GET 


BOOK MONTHLY | 


CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE 
THE 
ALL 
THE 


AND 


story-teller. 


ging steamship. 


Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but tae numb-r of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea sturies 

may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of *‘ The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such pubtic favour last season, and extolled by the pres< of Britain, 
Americ 1, and the Colonies alike, ean doubt that Mr. Winn Brook 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the crit. | ailor 
profession, Mr. Writ Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, 
observat oa, and humour, that are the birthnght of the born 


In h’s new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. Witt 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a stilur’s life; his wander- 
iogs and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voy ge in a sailing ve-s:] until he obtains e »mmand of an ocean- 


wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and sriking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the hook there is an indescribable a*mosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predee2ssor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. 
growing reputation, and wi!l be read by all cla--es of readers with 


e mplete satisfaction. 








Court, London. 








Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & C0O., Stationers’ Hall 


Copyright in America. 


A sailor by 


Thrilling adventur.s, strange scenes, and 


The book lends the finishing touches to a 





Special Colonial Edition. 
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THE “ LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘*A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: © An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “ A vivid picture of a 
century ago.”’ 


THE SECRET TERROR 


‘* BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times: ** A in. ei good novel.” Scotsman: ** Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers.about the troubles of real life.” 
Morni»g Leader : ** Powertul and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 
Avademy ; “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of erass futility which now cisgraces the name of 
literature.’ = The tecokbuyer : ©“ One of the small number of 
novels Which sare destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Sheffield Daily Teleyraph : “ Away frou the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
d.amatic dénonement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 


STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s 


Times: “A A skil ul and attractive story. 


-ondon; STANLEY PAUL & GO., Clifford's Inr. 




















“LA NOBLESSE” 


A NEW GOTHA, 


Containing Biographies and Photographs 
of the French and English Nobility. 


E. de BORDON, Editor. 





82a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc!s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, onthe occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham isthe Chairman. 








The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 

















DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
1661-1902 sy Capt. Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late 
Second Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo, Edition de luxe, limited to 40 copies, £10 10s. net. 
Ordinary edition, £3 13s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph. 


J. JOLY, M.A., Se.D., F.RS., 
Mineralogy in the University ot Dublin. 
* A most fascinating book.”—Liverpool Post. 


FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 


of Spanish literature.”—Athenewum, 


—Mr. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM in the Nation, 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. 
Deseribed by CYRIL DAVENP On <> Bs 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 25/- net. 
This is the first English book on the subject, 

be had from the Publishers, 

THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
LEOD. New Edition, Pocket size. 
3/6 net. 





THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 
MUORE, Author of ‘* The Jessamy Bride.” 


‘This most entertaining social comedy.”—Times, 


—Observer, 





‘sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in arms 
for the manly and + tpirited fashion in which he has told his stirring story.”— 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. 


A delightful volume. full of sympathy, learning, and judgment.”— Observer. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spa ish letters since the same author gave us his history 


*T have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 


Figured and 
About 300 


A detailed Prospectus can 


sy FIONA MAC- 
Cloth, 2/6 net; leather, | 


By F. FRANKFORT 


“For good, festive, but not facetious, novels it wou'd be hard to beat him.” 


RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. Anaccount of the | 

Influence of Radioactive Energy on Terrestrial History. By | 
Professor of Geology and 
Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 


|THE ACTRESS. 





| THE STORY OF THYRZA. By ALICE BROWN 


Author of ** Rose Macleod.” 
‘*A strengthening tale builded of charity, human kindness, and the humour 
which has tears behind it.”-—-Daily Chronicle, 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. MORRIS, Author of ‘The 
Square Peg.” 
Mr. Vorris has never written a more delightful story. 


By L. C, HALE 





The Novels and Poems of George Meredith. 


Library Edition. Crown Svo, C:oth 6/- each, 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 2/6 net; leather. 3/é net. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD , | THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


FEVEFEL. | DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. |THE ADVENTURES OF 
SANDRA BELLONI. HARRY RICHMOND. 
VITTORIA. RHODA FLEMING. 


THE EGOIST. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 

EVAN HARRINGTON. THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. SHORT STORIES. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS POEMS. 2 volumes. 
AMINTA. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


Full L'st on application. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
MIDSUMMER NUMBER, CONTENTS— Price 2/6 net. 
G. K. CHESLERTON. Miiton and his Age 
Lt.-Col. ALSAGER POLLOCK. The Officers’ Training Corps 
Major P. A. B. SILBURN, D.S.O. 

The Possible Secession of South Africa 





| M. M. PATTISON MUIR. The Prose Romances of William Morris 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 


A. G D. CRAWSHAY. 
ht. P. HEARNE. 

CURE DE CAMPAGNE, 
8S. C. KAINES SMITH. Mr. Rackham and the Fairies 
©. B. BULL. Some Aspects of Oxford Athletics 


Book Reviews, etc. This Review appears dnring each Academic Term. 
A Specimen Copy may be had on application. 
Annual Subscription, 8/6 net. 


_ An Armenian Household 
The Universities and Aeronautics 
A Sunday Dinner-Table 


10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


7 








- 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred 
Douglas's recent work in “The Academy.” Fceap. 8vo. Printed by the 
Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net ; 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and sim- 
plicity, both in the similes used and in the diction ; while 
most are marked by that apparent ease which 1s no small 
part of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 




















IN PREPARATION. 
LANVAL. $A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, ss. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram gilt, ¢s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited by T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. A specially Fine Edition 
of this book will be printed on vellum and limited to 20 copies. Price 
£2 2s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY. 


With Ten Steel Engravings specially produced for this work. Edition 
limited to 250 copies. Price £3 3s. net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE re SMITH’S 








So far as the ACADEMY 3s 
concerned, Messrs. W. Hi. 


Smith 6S Son are no longer 
“snl at your service” We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH'’S 





















